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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
NHE Eighty Club,—purged from what it once was,—enter- 
tained Mr. Parnell on Tuesday, and strove to do him 
the utmost honour. Mr. Haldane, M.P., took the chair, and 
repented on behalf of the Club for not having performed this 
act of homage towards Mr. Parnell long ago. It was not 
any fault of theirs, said Mr. Haldane, nor any reluctance of 
Mr. Parnell’s, that had prevented it from taking place two 
years ago. It was, we suppose, the presence in the Club of the 
non-Parnellite element, since removed. Mr. Haldane held 
that the Liberal Party was now entering on the most honour- 
able part of its history in this struggle for Irish Home-rule. 
They had lost “great rank, much wealth, and some intelli- 
gence,’—the Liberal Unionist: intelligence, evidently, Mr. Hal- 
dane heartily despised,—but they were better without Liberals 
who would not join in the cry of Ireland for the Irish. Those 
who would, were proud of Mr. Parnell as the leader of the 
allied army. Mr. Parnell had succeeded in “substituting for 
the revolutionary spirit of the old Irish Nationalism a consti- 
tutional and moderate attitude in which they could all com- 
pletely join,”’—Mr. Haldane, then, approves of boycotting,—and 
he maintained this stoutly, though he (Mr. Haldane) would 
have voted with the bitterest Unionist against Home-rule, if 
he had supposed for a moment that Home-rule implied in- 
justice to any class in Ireland. He was on the side of Mr. 
Parnell because he believed that Mr. Parnell ‘ would wield his 
power with justice to every class, peer and peasant alike,—to 
the landlord entitled to justice, and to the tenant desiring it.” 
Mr. Haldane deserves to become famous for holding a belief 
more completely founded on evidence which proves its oppo- 
site, than any other of which modern history could produce 
an example. 


Mr. Parnell’s speech was divided into two principal portions. 
In the first, he went back into the history of his negotiations 
with Lord Carnarvon, and maintained that Lord Carnarvon’s 
interview with the late Mr. Dwyer Gray in 1885, and his con- 
versation with himself on the subject of an Irish Parliament, 
were much more compromising to the Conservative Govern- 
ment of that day than Lord Salisbury is now at all willing to 
admit; and there we have, we confess, always agreed with Mr. 
Parnell, and think that he proved his case. Nevertheless, we 
have no doubt that Lord Carnarvon perfectly understood that 
he was at the time the only Home-ruler in the Cabinet, though 
he must have seen signs of wavering amongst his colleagues, 
or he would never have entered on those unfortunate and 
disastrous negotiations. 


After disposing of his dealings with Lord Carnarvon, Mr. 
Parnell entered on the subject of the Papal rescript which has 
recently condemned the“ Plan of Campaign” and “ Boycotting.” 
On the latter subject he was severely silent,—for it was 
ho himself who started that greatest curse of society in 





Ireland. On the subject of the “Plan of Campaign,” he 
strove to show that it was initiated when he was dangerously 
ill, that he had no voice in the matter till the Government were 
already embroiled with some of his colleagues in relation to it, 
and that then, though he thought it impolitic, it was too late 
for him to condemn it, his rule being, “ when the Government 
strikes an Irishman, to fight for that Irishman whether he is 
right or wrong.” Still, though Mr. Parnell did not condemn 
the “Plan of Campaign,” he conditioned that the National 
League should not adopt it, that it should not be ex- 
tended by the leaders who had started it to any estate on 
which it had not already been adopted, and that it should 
be worked with as little violence as possible where it had 
already been started. Hence he argued that if the Roman 
Catholic Church succeeded in extinguishing the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” it would be no defeat for the National League, and 
would be rather playing into his hands. The general effect of 
this part of the speech in Ireland will be, we think, to give the 
impression that Mr. Parnell’s colleagues, Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien, have been too strong for him, and that he had not 
the courage to oppose them openly till the Pope came to his aid. 


There is only one change in the situation in Eastern 
Europe, but that is very marked. The Government of Sofia 
perceives, from indications not perceptible in the West, 
that the storm is approaching nearer, and becomes much more 
determined, not to say desperate. Major Popoff, for in- 
stance, Commandant of Sofia, has been sentenced to penal 
servitude, nominally for peculation, really, we fear—though 
he may have been guilty—for opposing the Premier, M. 
Stambouloff. The Primate, Monsignor Clement, a deter- 
mined friend of Russia, has been, by an unusual stretch of 
authority, deposed and banished ; and on Easter Sunday (0.8.), 
Prince Ferdinand made a speech at Tirnovo in which he 
declared that he had given up everything to be Prince in 
Bulgaria, and that the Bulgarian ideal was his own, and 
“ Bulgarian independence a sacred aim.” An effort of 
the Turkish Government to levy duties on the frontier 
of Eastern Roumelia has been met by a differential tariff 
against Turkish goods, and altogether it looks as if Bul- 
garians saw that the supreme hour was drawing near, and 
intended to place themselves in the only logical position as an 
independent nation not bound by any treaties to which they 
have not consented. That decision, if they adhere to it, is 
fatal to the Treaty of Berlin, and must produce an almost 
immediate resort to arms. 


It is probable, thougn not certain, that the strong appre- 
hensions entertained in Bulgaria and at Constantinople, where 
they have just ordered Adria’ le to be fortified, may be well 
founded. Everything depends upon the Czar’s decision, and 
there is good reason to k_ :ve that his decision hangs upon 
the fate of the Emperor Frederick, upon whose health, as 
Lord Salisbury and the F. ace of Wales both hinted at the 
Academy banquet, the question of peace or war will turn. 
If he is spared till © gust, there will not be time for a 
great enterprise to be finished before snow has fallen, 
and there will in all probability be no war this year. If 
he is not, the Russian G ernment will make another 
effort to settle the whole Balkan Question by a forward 
march upon Constantinople, for which the road is now nearly 
open, Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria being all alike honey- 
combed with agitation. That is, we believe, the true situation, 
though it may, of course, be modified at any moment by events 
in France, or by a premature explosion in Macedonia. It is a 
strange fate for a man to be at once so powerful and so ill; 
but we believe that the Bourse speculators are for once fairly 
right, and that in responding to every rumour as to the 
Emperor’s condition, they are obeying a sound instinct. 
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General Boulanger, in order to keep his name before the 
public, is publishing a History of the War of 1870, founded 
upon documents to which he had access during his term of 
office. The book will be published in parts, and the first part, 
which was issued on Sunday, was distributed gratis to the 
number of 2,500,000 copies. In his preface, General Boulan- 
ger maintains the right of the Army to interfere in politics: 
declaring that it is now identical with the nation, and cannot, 
in presence of imminent dangers, be first condemned to 
witness all blunders silently, aud then asked to remedy 
their consequences. General Boulanger declares, on the 
authority -of the Prefects’ reports, that the great majority 
of Frenchmen approved the war with Prussia, and that, 
consequently, France was as responsible as the Emperor. He 
disclaims the idea of desiring war; but says that wars break 
out suddenly, that the national defence is the highest interest, 
and that the best security for thorough preparation is a study 
of the precise facts of the last campaign. The book is in eager 
demand, and the first part was telegraphed to Germany, where 
it is considered an attempt to revive warlike feeling. 


A deputation of Members of Parliament waited on Wednes- 
day on the Secretary for War, to ask him whether the Govern- 
ment had arranged any scheme of defence in the event 
of invasion. Mr. Stanhope replied that the Government 
was well aware of the possibility of danger, and was rapidly 
organising the defence of the ports, one of its first objects 
being to make an attack on London by means of the Thames 
absolutely impossible. It had prepared a complete scheme of 
mobilisation, and was hoping to organise a third army corps 
composed partly of Militia and partly of Regulars, and sup- 
ported by all Volunteers not employed in the defence of the 
ports. They had no doubt, considering the enormous numbers 
of men who have passed through the Volunteers, of securing 
the necessary force; and “we hope to be able to issue to the 
Volunteer Artillery two hundred mobile and eighty heavier 
guns.” We trust that hope will be speedily realised, and 
that the ammunition and reserves of ammunition will be as 
ready as the guns. It is, we fear, a monstrous fact that in 
this country, the metal workshop of the world, the gravest 
military deficiency is matériel, and that, moreover, owing 
to the absence of preparation, the greatest energy will be 
necessary to fill the arsenals. Money will provide everything 
except time; and if we are in danger at all, the time at our 
disposal will not be long. It may be as well for all authorities 
to remember that they cannot plead that anything has been 
refused by Parliament; that if a panic does occur, it will be 
of a most dangerous character ; and that the first rage of the 
people will be directed against them. 


Mr. Gladstone addressed a meeting of Nonconformists on 
Wednesday, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on the 
subject of the Irish Question, without, as we think, having 
very much that is fresh to say on the subject. What he did 
say was imbued with great bitterness against the Government, 
and especially against Mr. Balfour. Mr. Gladstone made it a 
very serious charge against the Liberal Unionists that they 
back up the Government on matters like the moot questions 
of the Budget, the bottled-wine duties, the relative weight of 
the Succession and the Probate duties, and the publicans’ 
claim to compensation under the Local Government Bill, 
rather than risk the accession to power of a Home-rule 
Government. On most of these matters we believe that 
the Liberal Unionists, on the whole, regard the Government 
as very nearly right, and do not, therefore, go out of their way 
to prevent its defeat. But even if it were otherwise, is it not a 
perfectly legitimate policy to sustain a Government in power 
in which you feel general confidence, even though you 
think it injudicious on points of detail? Would any one 
think of taking a ship out of the command of a pilot who 
was steering it safely past sunken reefs, only because he 
declined to lay to in order to take on board a supply of 
fresh milk and vegetables? We do not remember that Mr. 
Gladstone, when he was at the head of the Government, was 
ever offended by receiving the votes of Liberals who, while 
they found his Egyptian policy confused and wavering, still 
objected to transfer the Administration to the hands of Tories. 


Mr. Gladstone went over the Mitchelstown controversy in 
exactly the old way, ignoring, as before, the evidence given by 


aa. 
a witness completely trusted by the Nationalists, as to the 
necessity for the Constabulary’s firing if they would have 
saved one of their comrades’ life. He maintained that it is the 
English Home-rulers who are the best friends of law and order 
in Ireland, because what they advocate is a law and order that 
shall be popular with the people of Ireland. Indeed, the 
excuses that Mr. Gladstone put forward both for the « Plan 
of Campaign” and for the cruel boycotting of which we have 
had recently such hideous instances, read exactly as if, rather 
than not have a popular law in Ireland, he would adapt the 
requirements of law to the temporary dispositions of the 
people, however cruel or unjust. 


Sir William Harcourt made a fierce speech at Croydon on 
Thursday against the Liberal Unionists, in which there wag 
nothing new except a joke about “ bogeys,” 4 propos of the re. 
mark that Mr. Parnell and alliance with Mr. Parnell is the 
“bogey” of which the Times now makes the most use. “] 
have known and acted with a great number of eminent bogeys 
in my time,” said Sir William Harcourt. “I remember that 
Mr. Bright was at one time the champion bogey. ..... I 
confess for myself I have rather a weakness for political 
bogeys. They are very useful persons; but I prefer a bogey 
before he is used up. I like him in his state of active eruption 
rather than when he is smothered in the ashes of his extinct 
fires. A bogey when he becomes a pet-lamb loses much of his 
natural character and of his political force.” That means, we 
suppose, that Mr. Bright has become a pet-lamb to the 
Unionists, having once been a bogey to the Conservatives. 
That is quite true. But is not that precisely Sir William 
Harcourt’s condition in the eyes of the Parnellites? From 
having been their bogey, he has become their pet-lamb, and 
more than their pet-lamb, a pet-lamb who can butt more 
formidably on their behalf, than Mr. Bright ever troubles 
himself to do on behalf of the Unionists. 


It was stated yesterday that the Government intend to 
found and endow a Catholic University in Ireland. We 
should think that what is intended is that Government mean 
to place the Catholic University College on something like an 
equal footing as regards library, museum, laboratories, and 
general educational means, with Trinity College; for in the 
Royal Irish University, Roman Catholics already have what, 
so far as University purposes are concerned, well suits their 
needs. What they are greatly deficient in, is an adequately 
endowed College which would put Catholic students on a fair 
level with Protestant students in contending for the prizes of 
the Royal Irish University. We have always maintained that 
such an endowment would be in the strictest sense just, and 
would remove instead of introducing a religious inequality,— 
a religious inequality from which the Irish Catholic students 
at present suffer very seriously. 





The American Senate has passed a Bill, by 35 votes to 10, 
conferring copyright on the owner of a foreign book published 
in the United States, provided that it is also printed there. 
This right extends to parts of a book, to periodicals, and to 
newspapers, and is as complete as the right possessed by 
citizens of the Union. The importation of a copyright book 
is absolutely prohibited, a rule intended not only to protect 
authors, but to reserve to American printers their monopoly. 
The Bill has still to pass the House of Representatives ; but it is 
believed that the opposition there has almost died away, the 
pirating publishers being tired of seeing themselves undersold 
by other pirates. Should the Bill pass, it will make an appre- 
ciable difference in the incomes of the more popular English 
authors, whose public will be, in fact, increased fivefold, the 
American being compelled, if he wants to read a book, to buy 
it instead of hiring it from Mudie. A good deal has been said 
of the loss which will be sustained by Americans in the way of 
cheap books; but that cheapness has been purchased at a 
heavy expense to native authors, whose books are driven out 
of the market by the publications stolen from Englishmen. 
We are injured by the practice of theft, but they are ruined. 


The feeling in Australia and New Zealand against Chinese 
immigrants is increasing rapidly, and some recent cargoes 
have been refused permission to land at Melbourne and 








Sydney. The resident Chinese also have been attacked in 
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Brisbane, their shops being wrecked, and the rioters insisting 
that they shall return to their own country. The Colonial 
Governments all appear willing to impose a landing-tax of 
£100 a head; but the general feeling is in favour of a total 
prohibition, to be arranged by treaty. Such a treaty, it 
is believed, would be agreed to at Pekin, where the feeling 
of statesmen is entirely against emigration to foreign 
lands. We have discussed the subject elsewhere, but may 
note here that the immediate cause of the outburst in Australia 
ig an increase in the number of immigrants caused by the 
prohibition to enter the United States. The speculators who 
ship Chinese labourers under coritract to be repaid from their 
first year’s labour, have been driven by this law to select a new 
place of debarkation, and have pitched upon Australia. 


The debate on Wednesday on a Bill for closing public-houses 
in Ireland on Saturday nights, otherwise unimportant, was 
noteworthy on account of Mr. Parnell’s attitude. Many of his 
followers supported the Bill, but he, though an avowed friend 
of temperance, opposed it, on the ground that such a Bill 
should only be passed by an Irish and representative 
authority. Thatis a sensible argument enough from his point 
of view; but then, why is he not consistent, but even pro- 
poses in Parliament Land Bills which are purely Irish? The 
Government, moreover, never introduces a Bill containing a 
grant for Ireland but the Irish Members jump at it, and it 
passes often almost undiscussed. If Parliament has moral 
authority to pass a Bill remitting arrears due by Irish tenants 
to Irish landlords—which no Parnellite dreams of questioning, 
—it has surely the same authority to regulate the selling- 
hours of public-houses. We cannot ourselves agree in prin- 
ciple to any legislation which treats grown men as children ; 
but if it is wise to stop liquor-selling at any time, it is wise to 
stop it just when the pockets of wage-receivers, and of them 
only, are fullest of cash. 


It is semi-officially stated that all the Governments which 
now grant bounties on the cultivation of sugar have at last 
agreed to treaties prohibiting the system, which has been found 
intolerable to their Treasuries. The negotiations have been 
entirely in the hands of Baron de Worms, and his success is 
creditable both to his knowledge and his tact. The result 
will be at first unpopular, as it must involve a rise in the 
cost of sugar in England, but that will be partly compensated 
by a restoration of the trade to its natural footing. It has 
been almost impossible to grow sugar in countries not giving 
bounties, and the most natural sources of supply were, so to 
speak, forbidden the market. Their competition, when they 
are again set free, will keep the price low, and it must be 
remembered that the bounty-money was all extracted from 
the foreign taxpayer, who became to that extent a poorer 
customer. The case was, however, we believe, a unique one; 
at least, we can remember no other foreign law which, while 
ruining the English producer, directly and most unjustly 
fattened the English consumer. 


There has been little change in the condition of the Emperor 
Frederick during the week, and no sign of immediate or 
pressing danger. His condition remains, of course, most 
serious, and we are informed that the physicians observe a 
gradual decline of constitutional strength. The history of 
the case greatly strengthens the view, long since accepted by 
the Insurance Offices, that there is no guarantee for longevity 
equal to hereditary vitality. But for the special disease, the 
Emperor, it is clear, would, like his father and mother, have 
been exceptionally long-lived. 


The Corporation of London on Tuesday received a severe 
warning. Mr. Firth moved a resolution affirming the necessity 
of placing its expenditure under the same statutory restric- 
tions as other Municipal bodies, basing his motion on the Report 
of the Committee recently appointed to inquire into certain 
charges of malversation. The decision of that Committee was 
in substance that there was no malversation, but that there was 
extravagance as well as unwise management, and a large ex- 
penditure on agents who hire men to attend public meetings 
and agitate in favour of the Corporation. This was admitted on 
all sides during the debate, though, of course, it was said that 
the men were needed to keep order; and the Government only 
argued that the resolution as framed would not work, as it 





would bind the Corporation to expend all its money within the 
City area. Moreover, as the Government must shortly deal 
with the whole question of London management, it was inex- 
pedient to tie their hands in advance. The friends of the 
Corporation made a considerable effort to bring up Members, 
but the Resolution was only defeated by 156 to 133. 


The banquet at the Royal Academy on Saturday was less 
fertile than usual in good speeches. Lord Salisbury said com- 
paratively little about Art, though he made jokes about the 
health of the Government, declaring that the difference between 
the last Session and this, as regards the Ministerial Members 
of the House of Commons at least, is the difference between 
“Tl Penseroso” and * L’Allegro,”—so admirably do the shorter 
hours suit their health. As for the House of Lords, it appeared 
that they were to be reformed by their sons, and the processes 
proposed reminded him very much of Medea’s prescription 
for the rejuvenescence of her father-in-law. Passing from 
this lighter vein, he referred with great feeling to the sick-bed 
of the Emperor of Germany, declaring that there was no one 
in Europe with whom artists should feel more sympathy, since 
the Emperor and Empress of Germany are some of the truest 
friends of culture and art to be found in the Old World. 


Professor Tyndall answered on behalf of Science, and Mr. 
Lecky on behalf of Literature, to the toast of the President, 
Professor Tyndall speaking of Leonardo da Vinci as the only 
historical figure who had ever adequately embraced both science 
and art in the range of one man’s powers, and Mr. Lecky 
rendering an eloquent tribute to Matthew Arnold for having 
laid so much stress on “ the grand style” in which the greater 
poets and writers of every age contrive to express their 
thoughts. It is in the “grand style,” says Mr. Lecky, that 
contemporary writers are weakest, for a great wave of German 
influence has swept over English literature, and German 
influence, however worthy of respect for its industry and 
thoroughness, can hardly claim equal distinction for “its sense 
of the beauty of form, or for the great art of perspective and 
proportion.” Mr. Lecky could only single out Kinglake’s 
recently completed History of the Crimean War and Mr. 
Buchanan’s “ City of Dream” as exceptions to the rule that 
our modern literature fails in the grand style. Mr. Lecky 
himself is a fine critic; but we should have ventured to think 
that both Mr. Kinglake and Mr. Buchanan had reached a 
higher point of literary perfection in earlier work, than any 
they have recently achieved. 


The Church-House Jubilee Fund does not progress with any 
rapidity. A meeting was held this day week at Grosvenor 
House, the residence of the Duke of Westminster, in support 
of it; but the Duke stated that the sum subscribed is still only 
£50,000, and that this sum is, of course, quite insufficient to 
the necessities of the case. He remarked that the Independents 
and Congregationalists had had no difficulty in raising £100,000 
for their Memorial Hall, while the Church finds, apparently, 
great difficulty in getting beyond one-half of that sum. 
Probably the reason is that, in order to give due weight to 
the Independents and Congregationalists in the counsels of 
the nation, a central place for meeting and speaking is all but 
essential, since they have no such organised modes of using 
their influence as the Anglican Church possesses; and that, 
especially at the present crisis, good Churchmen see that their 
aid is far more urgently needed to help the poorer clergy past 
a very dangerous crisis, than to build a new anditorium for 
clerical orators. We regard it as rather a healthy sign that, 
ina year like the present, the Church-House Fund excites no 
enthusiasm. More conveniences for talking are hardly the 
Anglican exigencies of the hour. 


The decision given on Thursday by Mr. Justice Stirling in 
the case of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” should add greatly to 
the safety and the profits of novel-writing. It seems almost 
completely to debar a playwright from “adapting” a novel 
without its writer’s consent. If he does, he is liable to have 
all copies of his play in which there are any passages copied, 
taken, or colourably imitated from the novel cancelled by 
order of Court, which, as a copy must be deposited with the 
licenser, is fatal to the selling value of his work. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent, 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 99} to 99%, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. PARNELL AT THE EIGHTY CLUB. 


\ | R. HALDANE says that the Eighty Club are “proud” 

of Mr. Parnell. It is a modest sort of pride. Mr. 
Parnell’s chief claim to be regarded as the de facto ruler 
of Ireland is that it was he who originated that modern 
kind of interdict, “ Boycotting,” which the Papal rescript 
has just condemned ; though Mr. Parnell found it con- 
venient to pass over that part of the Papal rescript in the 
speech in which he demonstrated that as regards the “Plan 
of Campaign,” he was, though for political and not for 
moral reasons, of one mind with the Pope. As Mr. Haldane 
and the younger Liberals are proud of Mr. Parnell, it must 
be, we suppose, of the influence he has exerted by virtue 
of this poisonous social interdict that they are proud, for 
unquestionably that was the stroke which gained him most 
of his power. They are proud, we suppose, of the treatment 
which Hannah Connell and the Curtins and Norah Fitz- 
maurice receive at the hands of those Irish neighbours who 
try to starve out some of them, to frighten others away from 
their religious duties, and to delude them all into the belief 
that it is worse to offend their fellow-creatures by doing what 
is right, than to offend their God by doing what is wrong. 
Mr. Parnell originated the institution that made the exer- 
cise of certain agrarian rights the ground for branding 
Trishmen with a kind of social leprosy, and Mr. Haldane 
and his colleagues at the Eighty Club are proud of Mr. 
Parnell. Whatever else may be said of it, that is certainly 
very far from an English sentiment. We can understand 
being proud of a man who defies a powerful Government ; 
but hardly of one who, while taking very good care of recent 
years not to defy the only Government from which he has 
anything to fear, has taught half his countrymen the arts 
of a mean and shameful tyranny, by which the best of the 
Irish poor are bitterly oppressed, and the worst of them 
are taught to revel in malignant oppression. 

But if we pass by the one great initiative act of which, 
as we hope, Mr. Parnell, as he so carefully ignores it, is 
now more or less ashamed,—we mean his exhortation 
to his countrymen to make every man who takes a farm 
from which any other Irishman had been evicted, feel 
like a moral leper,—we shall find very little for the 
Eighty Club to be proud of, even as regards the actual 
power now wielded by Mr. Parnell in Ireland. His speech 
on Tuesday seems to us a confession of weakness which 
we should regard as lamentable, if we, like Mr. Haldane 
and his friends, were disposed to welcome him and magnify 
him as a powerful ally. Mr. Haldane declared that he and 
his friends of the Eighty Club were proud not only of Mr. 
Parnell, but of the alliance with Mr. Parnell; proud of it 
as “an alliance for a great and noble purpose, and as being 
no artificial junction of two old parties once in rivalry, 
such as that of their opponents.” It is difficult to under- 
stand on what principle it can be denied that Sir William 
Harcourt, for instance, with the great bulk of the Liberals 
of five years ago, can be described as anything else than 
a party “ once in rivalry” with Mr. Parnell’s party, though 
now in artificial conjunction with it for political ends. If 
the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives were once in 
rivalry with each other, and are now united artificially for 
the purpose of resisting Irish Home-rule, still more cer- 
tainly were the Gladstonians and the Parnellites once in 
the bitterest rivalry with each other, and still more 
certainly are they now united artificially for the purpose 
of urging on Irish Home-rule. Why should a conjunction 
of former enemies for the purpose of maintaining the 
Union as it is, be in any sense more artificial than a con- 
junction of former enemies (and much bitterer enemies) for 
the purpose of pressing on Irish Home-rule ? Thus much 
by way of parenthesis; but what we were going to say 
was, that if Mr. Haldane and his friends were proud of 
their great Irish ally before he spoke, they must, we think, 
have felt that pride very much diminished, if not quite 
evaporated, as they listened to the tenor of his speech. 
The boycotting of which he was the author, and of which 
we hope that he is now ashamed, was, and is, at least 
a great fact, a great fact in virtue of which thousands 
of consciences in Ireland have been soiled and tortured, 
and in virtue of which thousands of innocent persons 
have suffered cruelties not to be measured by any human 
judge. But look to the initiative of a more recent past 
in Ireland, and we no longer find Mr. Parnell wielding it. 








His speech is an elaborate attempt first to divert atten. 
tion from the actual Irish crisis, and then to apologise foy 
the little power he wields over it. First he explains to his 
Radical allies in the Eighty Club how very close was his 
alliance with the Tories in 1885, when he hoped to extract 
Home-rule from Tory hands. Would Mr. Haldane call that 
alliance, we wonder, “an alliance for a great and noble 
purpose,” or “an artificial junction of two old parties once 
in rivalry”? We do not much care which he would term 
it; but whether it was the one or whether it was the other 
it undoubtedly led Mr. Parnell into the most violent 
denunciations of the very party which now professes to be so 
proud of commanding his sympathy and sharing his counsels 
and therefore, if his present allies do not find their alliance 
with him an “ artificial junction,” it is quite clear that the 
must regard him as having entered into such an artificial 
junction less than three years ago, and must have their 
doubts whether they may not be as easily shaken off in 
time to come as were Mr. Parnell’s allies of 1885. Forus 
Mr. Parnell’s controversy with Lord Carnarvon has not the 
slightest interest. We were always perfectly well aware 
that the Tory Government of that day went much farther 
than the Conservatives of to-day are willing to admit in 
sounding their way towards Home-rule, and we always 
rejoiced that the rank and file of the party were too sturdy 
in their faith in the Legislative Union, to give that tentative 
manceuvre any hope of success. But still, it does not speak 
very well for Mr. Parnell’s present influence in Ireland 
that he should take up half his speech to the Liberals with 
a demonstration that some of the Tories were but too 
willing to taste the apple with which he tempted them, 
though it was Mr. Gladstone who ultimately accepted and 
consumed it. What does that show except that Mr. 
Parnell’s mind is occupied with ancient history at the 
moment when the Radicals are looking to him for practical 
guidance? Mr. Parnell might almost as well have gone 
back to Grattan’s Parliament, as to the story of his negotia- 
tions with the Tories in 1885. It was a remarkable proof 
of his failing grasp over the affairs of the present. 


And still more remarkable was the evidence in the same 
direction afforded by his remarks on the Papal rescript in 
relation to the “ Plan of Campaign.” As we have already 
said, the far more pertinent condemnation passed by that 
rescript on the policy which he himself initiated, he 
carefully ignores, and dwells only on the condemnation of 
that portion of the recent policy of the Irish Party which 
he is able personally to disavow. The Roman Church has 
condemned the “Plan of Campaign” on moral grounds. 
Mr. Parnell, far from condemning it on moral grounds, 
intimates clearly that on moral grounds he should 
have approved it, had it not seemed to him impolitic, 
because it was likely to embroil Irish opinion with 
English opinion, and also to give the Conservative 
Government a good plea for passing a new Crimes Act. 
For this reason, and for this reason only, Mr. Parnell 
disavows the “Plan of Campaign.” He tells us that as 
soon as he heard of it he disapproved it, and took care that 
the National League, as an organisation, should not be 
responsible for it. And he adds that if, therefore, the 
Roman Church condemns it, she condemns neither his 
action nor the action of the National League, but only 
the unofficial action of a few influential members of the 
National League for whom he accepts no sort of responsi- 
bility. Will not that be interpreted all over Ireland as 
signifying that Mr. Parnell has lost his lead in Irish 
affairs, that while Mr. O’Brien has been glorified by the 
popular imagination as little short of saintship, and Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Healy have been made into popular heroes 
and almost demigods, Mr. Parnell has coldly stood 
aside, not daring to forbid what he disapproved, nor 
even generous enough to share the odium for what 
he could not prevent? Yet as soon as Rome declares 
that she condemns the “ Plan” hit upon by his colleagues 
during his own illness, then, and not till then, he comes 
forward to declare that, for his part, he quite agrees with 
Rome, though not, of course, for Rome’s reasons. Ireland 
will, as we believe, regard Mr. Parnell’s speech of Tuesday 
night as a timid disclaimer of his colleagues at the first 
moment at which,—under the shadow of the Roman 
rescript,—he could safely disclaim them, and will discern 
that in the policy of the last two years, Mr. Parnell has 
not only not been the leader, but has even been too feeble 
to intervene with a decisive veto. Whether a leader who, 
at a critical moment, can make so weak a speech, a speech 
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i as long as possible on ancient history in order 
papain jot to cage and that, when it comes to 
the point, comes to it only to declare that he had lost his 
lead till he discovered that he had all along been on the 
same side as the Roman Church,—by whose aid, we 
suppose, he expects to recover it,—is one in whom the 
English Radical Party can take all the pride that Mr. 
Haldane by anticipation expressed, we greatly doubt. 
When Mr. Parnell sat down, we should venture to suspect 
that a great deal of Mr. Haldane’s pride had oozed away. 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon may gain new popularity in 
Ireland from Mr. Parnell’s speech. Mr. Parnell will not 
gain popularity by it, either in Ireland or in England. 





GENERAL BOULANGER’S APPEAL TO THE ARMY. 


T is useless to consider General Boulanger’s book, “The 
I History of the War of 1870,” from the historical side. 
The General says he will tell the whole truth, and the 
whole truth, as he views it, may be most interesting, for he 
has seen documents inaccessible to the public; but he is 
not writing under a literary impulse, or in the interests of 
historical accuracy. Literary soldiers, however vain, do 
not give away great historical works merely to secure repu- 
tation, or circulate a preface by millions at a time merely 
as an advertisement. The work and its distribution are 
both intended to further General Boulanger’s plan for 
making himself a power, and the precise part of his 
plan which it is designed to serve comes out in every 
line. General Boulanger has already appealed to all 
discontented sections of the democracy to support his 
proposal of Revision in the interests of the Execu- 
tive, and as the response is not quick enough for 
his wishes, he now addresses himself directly to the 
Army. He is the favourite, be it remembered, of the 
private soldiers, on whose behalf he, while Minister of War, 
effected reforms which they, and the households from 
which they are drawn, greatly appreciate ; and he is about, 
it is said, to announce in the next division of his book his 
willingness to decree another which will, he believes, be 
profoundly popular. He desires, he says, that every officer 
should pass one year in barracks as a soldier, and thus 
acquire a thorough knowledge of what the life is, and what 
kind of control and guidance suits the soldier best. That 
is probably a wise proposal—at least, it is carried out in 
great part in the German Army—but, at all events, it is 
a democratic one, and will delight the soldiery, who think 
that only service among them can inspire officers with 
sympathy for their hard lot. It is in his preface, however, 
that the General makes his final bid for military support. 
Using language almost identical with that of the soldiers 
of Rome under the Empire, as described by Gibbon, 
General Boulanger denies that an Army should be non- 
political. ‘“ Armies,” he says, “in our time are but the 
nations themselves,” and “is it possible to impose on them 
the disheartening obligation to look on in silence, with arms 
folded, at the lamentable spectacle of errors and faults which 
they consider dangerous in the highest degree for the country, 
and then say to them, when the day of danger has come: 
‘We count on nothing but on you now tv save us from the 
precipice ; if we fall over it, it is your name, your dignity, 
your honour which will be the first victims of the cata- 
clysm’?” The Army is the active section of the nation, 
the one on which, when war arrives, the burden of suffering 
must first of all devolve, and therefore it must express its 
opinion not only as to who shall govern, but as to the 
errors and faults any Government may commit. It is to be 
a critical and not an obedient Army ; is, in fact, to be the 
most living power in the State. That is the General’s 
proposition, for no one can know better than him- 
self that in France, or, indeed, in any country in 
which all men either are or have been soldiers, the 
Army, if it speaks, must act, and if it acts, is irre- 
sistible. There is no resisting force except the people; 
and of what is the people composed except of the 
fathers, brothers, and kinsfolk of this very Army? If 
the obedience of a million of armed men—for General 
Boulanger means by the Army the whole force under 
discipline outside as well as inside barracks—is not volun- 
tarily rendered, there is no one to compel it, no one to 
punish it, no one who can do more than utter a rebuke in 
the name of civil government, which, when an Army has 
once escaped control, passes unnoticed and almost unheard. 
The Army in movement is, in a military State, necessarily 


| irresistible ; and it is military rule, and nothing less, which 
General Boulanger is openly holding up as an ideal. 

We do not suppose it is necessary in this country to 
spend much time over the arguments which refute General 
Boulanger’s proposition. His views are fatal to the very 
object with which a nation, at enormous cost to itself in loss 
alike of labour and of treasure, organises an Army. That 
object is to form a weapon which shall secure to the nation 
the opportunity, in safety from invasion and from insult, 
of peaceful civil development. To secure that object, the 
Army, by the consent of all men, its own members included, 
must be united, and must consider obedience the highest 
of military duties. The soldier suspends his political 
rights, as he suspends his rights as citizen, in order that. 
the nation may be safe. If he once interferes in politics, 
neither unity nor discipline, which are the conditions of 
his usefulness, can be long maintained. Men will not 
think alike on politics because they are clothed in uniform ; 
and if soldiers differ aloud, still more if they differ in 
action, unity is gone, and internal discipline gone with it.. 
No Army in the world could hold together under stich 
provocation, and a political army would involve, before a 
generation had passed, incessant civil war. It is with 
bayonets, not speeches, that soldiers conduct discussion. 
That happened in Rome, in spite of the terrible internal 
discipline of the legions, which was sterner than that of 
Prussia ; it happened through two generations under our 
own eyes in Spain; and it would have happened in 
England after Cromwell’s death, if the Republican 
section of his Army had not been cowed by the 
explosion of national feeling in favour of the change: 
favoured by Monk and his division of the regular force. 
As is the Army, so is the regiment; and if the soldier is 
political, even a regiment cannot in a crisis be relied on, 
one half declaring, say, for General Boulanger, and the 
other half for the Republic. Indeed, though we admit the 
case has never occurred, the Army should, under the 
General’s theory, become useless for battle ; for if the soldier 
may disobey because he disapproves the internal policy of 
the Government, a fortiori he may refuse obedience to its 
external policy, which directly and immediately involves his 
own life and limbs. If a regiment may refuse to fire 
because it distrusts the Chamber, surely it may refuse to 
march because it distrusts its Commander-in-Chief, or dis- 
approves on moral grounds the object of the campaign. 
There is no security for society if the soldier on service may 
reason upon legal orders, and the duty of obedience is the 
first of all patriotic duties, so controlling a duty, indeed, 
that the strictest moralists have never justified open 
mutiny, though they have often quoted its results in 
extenuation. 

It is more pressing to ask whether General Boulanger’s 
view is likely to be accepted in the French Army. We 
think, on the whole, it will not be, though events may 
prove us in error. There is a great sense of national 
dignity in the French Army, a great dread of what are. 
called “ Spanish politics,” and a great reluctance to impaix 
or destroy their ultimate supremacy by division among 
themselves. ‘“ No war in the barracks” is a maxim among 
French Generals, once quoted by Marshal Macmahon on a 
most grave occasion, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the soldiers are of a different opinion. Political feeling 
has been burning in France ever since the Revolution, but 
there has been no instance that we can recall of a true 
military pronunciamiento. The soldiers have been used 
as the instruments of revolution, but it has been under 
legal orders, Louis Napoleon, for example, having issued 
his as Commander-in-Chief under the Constitution. The 
soldiers overthrew the legal system, but in obedience to. 
the orders of the legal and responsible authority. We 
can hardly believe that this tradition will lose its force, or 
that the Army, for instance, would act against the Cham- 
ber without the consent of the Minister of War. It might, 
and if it did, military Cesarism would be established in. 
France, and the Army would really be the nation; but we- 
think it exceedingly improbable. It might act as a whole,, 
and in the event of war would, we believe, act as a whole. 
and so create a Dictator of some kind; but it would 
act with its chief, would require pl¢biscitary sanction 
for its act, and would plead overpowering national 
necessity, and not its own general right to interfere im 
politics. That right cannot exist if civil government is 
to be maintained, and it is for all civil government, as. 
essential to progress, that Monarchists no less than Re-. 
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publicans now plead. In appealing to the Army as a 
separate caste, General Boulanger has taken a distinctly 
backward step, and imperilled the future of France more 
gravely than the Chamber, with all its imbecilities and its 
quarrels, could do in years of sterile debating. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


HERE seems to be an understanding that Mr. Glad- 
stone shall address a special message to his Non- 
conformist friends at least once every year, even when 
there is no theme on which to address them that has any 
particular relation to their Nonconformist principles. We 
do not at all wonder that the Nonconformists feel a very 
strong personal loyalty towards Mr. Gladstone,—not only 
because he disestablished the Irish Church, but because, 
throughout all the religious controversies of his time, 
Mr. Gladstone has shown at once a deep respect for the 
civil rights of conscience, and an equally deep sympathy 
with the positive religious convictions of those who are 
led by their conscience to dread the influence of the 
State over Christian communities. That Mr. Gladstone 
should have shown this deep sympathy not only with the 
civil but with the religious conscience of Dissenters, very 
naturally makes him the one statesman to whom many 
Nonconformists look as their chosen leader, and Mr. Glad- 
stone no doubt reciprocates that feeling, and is conscious 
of a special tie to those who feel in him so special a con- 
fidence. There is nothing that is not creditable in the 
mutual confidence felt, whether we look at it from the point 
of view of the Nonconformists or from the point of view 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

Nevertheless, we are somewhat surprised that Mr. Glad- 
stone evidently feels even less hesitation in dealing with the 
moral difficulties of his Irish policy when he speaks to a body 
of specially devout religious supporters, than when he speaks 
to the House of Commons itself. So far as we can feel our- 
selves in the position of one of his hearers on Wednesday, 
we should have had scruples to suggest to him which 
would have been rather more instead of less urgent than 
those of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons. 
We should have suggested doubts whether the right way 
of curing the deep dislike of law felt in Ireland, could 
be to turn the existing order in Ireland upside down, and 
to place those who are now doing all they can to defeat the 
law and to excommunicate those who obey it, in a position in 
which they would themselves make the new law, and make 
it at their own pleasure. For that is undoubtedly Mr. 
Gladstone’s solution of the problem, and it strikes us as one 
which would present even more serious difficulties to a 
genuine religious mind, however Puritan its tendencies, 
than it would suggest to the mind of an average states- 
man actuated only by the ordinary feelings of a just 
Englishman. What sincere Puritans will feel even more 
keenly than ordinary citizens, is that the law ought to 
be righteous, ought to be above all parties in the State, 
and ought to be enforced by minds which ignore party 
feeling in interpreting it. And though it may well be 
believed by candid men that this is not the case at 
present in Ireland, we cannot even imagine a candid 
man’s holding that it would be the case, or even more 
nearly the case, when the party which has originated all 
the popular persecution of the existing state of things 
in Ireland, shall be placed in a position to make the 
law what it pleases. A genuine Nonconformist might, 
we think, very well concede to Mr. Gladstone that in 
Ireland the law is not all that he could wish; that the 
government is not all that he could wish; that even the 
Magistrates and Judges are not all that he could wish,— 
that law, government, and Judges alike might be very con- 
siderably improved by wise and generous legislation. But 
we cannot imagine such a Nonconformist admitting to Mr. 
Gladstone that, after a state of civil war such as practically 
exists in Ireland now, the righteous policy, the proper 
policy of a truly enlightened conscience, would be to hand 
over the guidance of legislation and administration alike 
to the very party to whom we owe the invention of the 
most discreditable of the weapons of civil war,—Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues. Surely a reasonable Nonconformist 
would say that while the existing authorities in Ireland are 
not what any candid man could wholly approve, we could 
hardly do worse than give full power into the hands of the 
party which has most violently resisted the existing autho- 
rities, and resisted them in a spirit at once more unscru- 








pulous and more vindictive than any manifested by those 


authorities themselves. That which resulted in’ France 
from installing the Jacobins in power, would undoubted] 

result in Ireland from installing the Parnellites in power,and 
would overwhelm the British Legislature, which is respon 
sible for the situation, with disgrace. That Nonconformists 
who have usually held,—very erroneously, as we believe — 
Cromwell to be the highest type of a righteous Governor 
should be prepared to exult in the alliance with Mr. Parnell, 
to extenuate the “ Plan of Campaign,” and to minimise the 
cruelties of Boycotting by rechristening them “exclusive 
dealing,” does seem to us almost as wonderful as that 
admiration for Cromwell’s administration in Ireland which 
Puritans have been accustomed to feel and express. Cruel 
as was Cromwell’s policy towards the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, it was at least a policy conceived in the conscience 
of a religious man who was also no inconsiderable states. 
man. Mr. Parnell’s action as head of the Land League, 
and more recently of the National League, has been quite 
as cruel in its drift, though it had not the same power at 
its disposal; but it has been wielded by a politician who 
cares nothing at all for religious considerations, and whose 
only policy as a statesman is to wrest Ireland from the 
grasp of Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone was speaking chiefly, we believe, to Con. 
gregationalists, and it is possible that Congregationalists’ 
notion of self-government is somewhat more in sympathy 
with Mr. Gladstone’s obvious tendency towards federalism 
than thatof most other religious bodies. Still, even a reason. 
able Congregationalist,—who repudiates, we believe, the 
right of any Church to dictate to a special assembly of 
fellow-worshippers,—will hardly like to sanction in civil 
affairs a sort of disruption which amounts in the end toa 
disorganisation of the State, and the reduction of a great 
Kingdom to an ill-assorted alliance of petty communities, 
When Mr. Gladstone insisted, as he did atthe Memorial Hall, 
on the vote of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as if they were 
separate elements of the Kingdom, and were all entitled toa 
separate veto on its policy, he ought to have struck fear into 
the heart of every citizen of the United Kingdom, to what- 
ever portion of it he may happen to belong. The Kingdom 
of David might as well have resolved itself back into the 
twelve tribes, as the United Kingdom resolve itself into four 
separate constituents of which Mr. Gladstone always speaks 
as if they had an absolute right to a distinct voice on every 
great question. What would David have done if Israel had 
acted in his time, without justification, as it acted, when irri- 
tated by the tyranny of his grandson, in the time of Reho- 
boam? Surely noCongregationalist can think it a prudent or 
a moral policy to foster such notions of the right of the 
various national particles to set up for themselves, as the 
whole tenor of Mr. Gladstone’s recent speeches suggests. 
Government ceases if every separable section of a Kingdom 
is to have a separate will of its own, just as Presbyterianism 
would cease if every separate body of worshippers defied the 
General Presbytery of the Church, and held the enforcement 
of the authority of that Presbytery a pure tyranny. Though 
Nonconformists have every reason to be proud of Mr. 
Gladstone’s past statesmanship, they have also, we think, 
every reason to dread the sort of principles on which he is 
now urging his policy of Home-rule for Ireland. It isa 
policy which, even if it could be proved likely to succeed 
in Ireland, would be fatal in Scotland and Wales; and if it 
were applied in Scotland and Wales, would soon be applied 
in other sections of England, and lead to rapid and com- 
plete disintegration. 


IS AUSTRALIA TO BE CHINESE? 


HERE is no question in politics upon which it is more 
difficult to think straight than this of Chinese 
immigration into Australia. Most of the theories are 
upon one side, and all the facts upon the other. The 
emigrating classes of China have discovered that Aus- 
tralia, which is of all continents the one most easy for 
them to reach, is an excellent place to which to emigrate. 
They like the climate, they find land cheap for their 
favourite occupation of market-gardening, there are mines 
of many sorts, and there is a quantity of work to be 
done in the cities for which the white immigrants are apt 
to charge extravagant rates. They know the British flag well 
in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, and Calcutta, and 
approve not only the British Courts, but the British habit 
of tolerating the “Hoeys,” or dangerous Secret Societies 
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with which China is honeyeombed—the Triad Society, for 
example, is much the largest in the world—and which they 
carry with them wherever they go. They have begun, 
therefore, to swarm down to the Southern continent in 
numbers which the prohibition to enter America will 
rapidly increase ; with the marvellous industry bred in 
them by centuries of over-population, they all prosper 
there; and the rush is assuming such proportions, that 
but for the deficiency of women among the immigrants, the 
white settlers might in twenty years be lost among the 
multitudes of Chinese. As they are the best labourers in 
the world, working fifteen hours a day for seven days in 
the week, and obey all laws which are strictly enforced— 
keeping up, however, supplementary laws of their own, en- 
forced by terrible penalties—it seems at first sight most 
unjust to restrict their immigration. We go to China at dis- 
cretion, we claim to be exempt from all special taxes, we even 
use artillery to enforce our right of entry; and to deny to 
Chinamen the privileges we claim for ourselves seems 
yiolent injustice. There is no argument for it, it is said, 
except that we either dislike or dread the Chinese ; and if 
we may urge either of those two pleas as in itself sufficient, 
then so may they, and Chinese exclusiveness receives at once 
an ample justification. The argument from colour, it is 
alleged, is or ought to be as good against the white man as 
the yellow ; and if we may tax Chinese washermen, so may 
Pekin tax English telegraph clerks. 

There is, so far as we know, no answer possible to the 
abstract reasoning of those who approve the immigration ; 
but the Australians say, and say truly, that it involves 
consequences of the most terribly grave kind. If they 
have no right to prohibit Chinese immigration, then they 
have no right to discourage it; and to leave it undis- 
couraged is to hand over the great Southern continent to 
Chinese. Their numbers are limitless, their industry knows 
no intermission, and when their habit of coming and going 
has reached a certain point, they will bring their women, 
and settle as they have done in Siam, Java, and Singapore. 
They will within a half century number millions, the 
Australian climate suiting them as well as their own, and 
the white men will be completely eaten out. They cannot 
compete with the Chinese in any but the highest kinds of 
labour; they will not work side by side with them in the 
field ; and they cannot live on the wages which are to China- 
men, whose thriftiness has been developed by centuries of 
hereditary want, sufficient not only for existence, but also 
for accumulation. They must, therefore, retire, and the 
destiny of the great Southern continent will be finally 
and lamentably changed. It might be a new Europe 
without poverty, but it will be a new Asia with 
a Pagan creed, a Pagan morality, and a stereotyped 
civilisation. The Chinaman is as enduring as the 
European ; he nowhere merges himself in another popula- 
tion, and nowhere surrenders his belief that he alone among 
mankind possesses a social scheme which is obviously 
divine. The world can gain nothing by an addition of 
provinces to China, while Europe loses not only a vast 
possession in which her children might advance beyond 
European precedent, but a means of relief for the over- 
pressure on her resources which every century appears to 
make more severe. Rather than see all their hopes thus 
disappointed, the Australians, whose dream it is to be 
citizens of a great white Federation, the mistress of the 
Southern world, declare that they will encounter prematurely 
all the perils and annoyances of independence, and thus 
enable themselves to confine Australia absolutely to men 
of their own colour and civilisation. They add that the 
argument of justice, if seriously put forward, is not well 
founded, for China would not endure a similar immigration 
of Europeans for a moment. She lets a few score traders 
enter her ports because it is convenient, and even grants 
them a separate jurisdiction; but if there were any 
chance of an arrival of millions of European labourers 
to compete with Chinamen in ordinary industry, to 
shatter her ancient civilisation, and to make it impossible 
that China should remain Chinese, she would fight to the 
death, and in all human probability would slaughter her 
visitors out. The equality of rights demanded is one of 
words only; for while the Chinamen enter Australia in 
thousands, and may enter it in millions, Englishmen can 
never in China be more than an insignificant handful. The 
climate alone is a barrier no treaty can repeal. Are we to 
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That last contention is a sound one, and we confess we 
cannot, as advocates of progress, look with complacency on 
the possibility of Australia being filled with Mongolians ; 
but, fortunately, there is no necessity for discussing such 
far-reaching questions. The Chinese Government, as we 
understand, is indignant at the recent treatment of its sub- 
jects in the Colonies, but is byno means anxious to encourage 
limitless emigration. As Sir John Pope Hennessy recently 
told us, it has vast provinces of its own requiring population, 
and it dislikes the neglect of all those semi-religious duties 
upon which the organisation of Chinese society, and, indeed, 
of its political system, is ultimately based. At this moment, 
the two Shans, which were recently desolated by famine, 
require five million emigrants, and there is a steady demand 
from the West and North-West, the Chinese plan of con- 
quest being to urge upon conquered, or, as they describe 
them, “revindicated”’ provinces, like Kashgar, hundreds of 
thousands of cultivators. It is quite possible, therefore, if 
we will stop all ill-treatment of Chinamen in Australia, to 
make a treaty like the American one,—that is, establishing 
an honest reciprocity. Only English traders go to China, and 
only Chinese traders would be permitted to go to Australia. 
We do not believe that the Australians, once relieved of 
their fear of swarms of Mongolians, would hesitate for one 
moment to concede the quid pro quo,—that is, to guarantee 
the Chinese already arrived against ill-treatment or ex- 
ceptional taxation. There isand can be no justification for 
either. There may be, we think there is, grave reason for a 
treaty limiting the outflow from China; but the Chinamen 
already present in Australia had a right to come, and 
are guests, entitled, so long as they obey the laws, to 
every non-political right of our own citizens. We would 
rather, for the general benefit of humanity, that Australia 
remained a white land, and understand perfectly the 
horror of Australians at the idea of its becoming an 
appanage of Mongolia ; but assaulting Chinese immigrants 
or wrecking Chinese shops is outrageous oppression. If 
the yellow men are bad, as the colonists say, let them be 
tried and punished for badness, not lynched without pre- 
text, simply for being yellow, or, as one writer pleads, for 
teaching Englishmen to smoke opium. How many people 
in this world have Englishmen taught to drink gin, or who 
binds Englishmen to accept such teaching from Chinese ? 
The plea is absurd; but it is not absurd to say that it is 
better for mankind that Europe should grow than that 
China should. 





THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


E wonder if English democracy, as it advances to 
supreme power, will exercise any effect upon English 
“society,” will, that is, put into it anything of its own 
tone. It should, every new Sovereign exercising a 
separate influence within his own dominion ; but there is 
no visible evidence of it yet, except, perhaps, in some 
slight increase of vulgarity and crowding. The English 
democracy in the present phase of its existence, which may, 
of course, be temporary, is showing itself rather Puritan 
in feeling—a disposition constantly cropping up in the 
House of Commons on Wednesdays—decidedly philan- 
thropic after its lights, which are, however, at present will- 
o’-the-wispish ; and inclined, though with some hesitation, 
to condemn expense, luxury, and the pursuit of pleasure 
through the gratification of whims. It objects to a park 
because there are peasants, and would rather needle- 
women were plump than that dress was pretty. It 
expects everybody to be charitable under penalties, and 
rather distrusting everybody’s consent, is a little inclined 
to secure everybody’s salvation by doing his charity for 
him at his expense. It has an exceeding pity for poverty 
as the sum of all the sufferings, and will, we do not doubt, 
before the reaction comes, take some rather strong steps to 
prevent it, in the way of providing work, of distributing 
land, and of enforcing involuntary abstinence from liquors. 
The democracy, too, though far from good-natured, being 
hypercritical, and finding its keenest enjoyment in malicious 
scandal, is otherwise rather grandmotherly, is disposed to 
treat most human beings as children, and believes both in 
little lectures wonderfully unoriginal, and in preventive 
measures usually of the nature of the new fire-guards, 
which would be such perfect protections if only they 
did not topple over. Of all these tendencies, some of 
which are very good, while the worst are only silly and 
sentimental, we see in what is called “society” as yet 
trace. Society is certainly not more Puritan, 
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either in greater or lesser things, its divorces being 
quite as numerous, and its most read literature a trifle 
more corrupt. The society papers, which, when they 
began, everybody believed would die out, are just 
as prosperous as ever, and not a bit improved in 
tone. As to philanthropy, society displays none, ex- 
cept in after-dinner talk, when people who would fight 
for every shilling will blandly approve ultra-socialist 
opinions. The craze for “slumming,” so manifest two 
years ago, died away without one house of one poor man 
being permanently improved. The treasurers of the older 
philanthropic “ Associations” say they never had such 
difficulty in collecting their annual revenues; while 
those of the newer ‘“ Committees,’ who seek in many 
instances more directly to protect the poor, are thoroughly 
down-hearted, and suspect the whole world of hypocrisy. 
Even the Society for the Protection of Children, which 
does successfully grapple with a ghastly form of cruelty 
such as ought to make philanthropy rise to one of 
its frequent rages, has difficulty in finding sufficient 
funds; while the great hospitals, almost without excep- 
tion, are starving for want of aid. As to the democratic 
dislike of luxury, society exults in luxury more than ever, 
growing even fantastic in its search for new stimulants and 
methods of display ; while expenditure, much of it on pure 
waste, is continually ascending in scale, and will, as the 
American millionaires come among us, ascend still further. 
Those men have no sense that money is a trustatall. We 
see continually lists of extravagant prices given for articles 
which are valuable only for their rarity, and hear continually 
ef higher prices paid for dresses, for some kinds of precious 
stones—the experts now draw fine distinctions between 
imperceptible shades of colour—and for anything that con- 
duces to personal adornment. As to the pursuit of per- 
sonal distinction, democracy seems to intensify it. The 
higher politicians say the hungry competition for perfectly 
useless titles is becoming such a burden to them, that they 
would, if they could, distribute them by competitive 
examination or auction-sale for the benefit of the Treasury, 
and that there is positive pressure for the creation of 
new Orders, two of those suggested being peculiarly 
detestable, one to “ acknowledge ” literature, which, 
thank God! will survive the Victorian Era, and one to 
reward “distinguished benevolence.” As to the rush to 
be “ presented,” that oddest of all ceremonials in a demo- 
cratic age, it is becoming a positive hunt, the very cere- 
monial itself being spoiled by the multitude who throng 
for admittance. Fifty thousand pounds was given the 
other day for a Court-dressmaker’s goodwill. An English 
Court Drawing-Room never was a dignified affair, being, in 
fact, a parade without its showiness and order; but it is 
becoming, from the frightful extension of the area of 
*‘claims,” a disorderly huddle. So great are the numbers, 
that courtiers talk of “relays of Princesses” as this year 
actually necessary to protect the Princesses’ health; and 
the Lord Chamberlain’s clerks realise what, if they 
ever had to do it, overwork would be. The new tone of 
politics not only gives no dignity to society, which is 
natural enough, but it does not diminish its frivolity and 
tendency to struggle after the unreal, which is contrary to 
reasonable anticipation. 

We are not just now, be it observed, blaming any- 
body, but only recording a historic fact, as visible 
in France or America as in England. We are not 
clear that luxury is an evil in se, or that any line can 
be drawn about expense—provided it is fed by honest 
means and consistent with the welfare of the family 
—which would not, if logically pursued, destroy the 
amenity of civilisation altogether. There is a line of 
argument under which orchids are hardly more de- 
fensible than opals, and carpets are as much superfluities 
as Japanese monstrosities. Still, the entire failure of 
the tone of the community, now become sovereign, to 
affect the tone of society, is a fact not very easy to explain. 
If the nation became religious, or martial, or despondent, 
we should see piety, or military feeling, or melancholy 
prevalent in society; but though it has become philan- 
thropic, we do not see philanthropy, while frivolity 
and snobbishness above co-exist with any amount of 
earnestness below. Any other Sovereign than the People 
would contrive to impress something of his own tone, 
and give to that which he himself affected, be it art, 
or learning, or display, or exclusiveness, a perceptible 
impetus. The People gives no impetus, that we see, to 











anything except the cultivation of popular oratory ; and 
that is not improving, is, on the contrary, degenerati 
in form, becoming more diffuse, less polished, and ne 
definitely more wanting in humour—the last a curious 
truth, because it is noticeable on all sides,—while the 
People has in it in all countries, and especially in 
England, a capacity for satiric laughter. We suppose 
the true explanation is, that the tone of society sprin 
mainly from unconscious imitation, and that the People 
being formless, cannot be imitated. A crowd is an 
entity, but you cannot mimic a crowd. Society, therefore 
under a democratic régime, is practically leaderless, at least 
so far as leadership implies discipline, and being left to its 
own guidance, obeys its bent, which is to make the hours 
lighter by trivial amusement, to “ preen ”’ itself as the birds 
do—though, by-the-way, it has recently been proved that 
birds have to work hard in food-snatching—and to engage 
in a sort of warfare for petty distinctions,—in England 
decorations, in America newspaper notices. We have 
nothing to say so long as the frivolity is innocent, God 
having created butterflies as well as ants; but we rather 
wonder where the serious “society,” which must exist, 
has always existed even in Paris, does exist in America, 
hides itself in this wilderness of London. It is here, of 
course, and should be numerous and fairly organised ; but 
it seems to escape not only the society newspapers, which 
would not allude to it if they could, but even the more 
careful observers of our present social condition. It is 
probably even more beyond the influence of democracy 
than its frivolous rival is; but one would like to see it 
sometimes a little in front, and to hear occasionally what it 
thinks of all that is going on. At present, there is only 
a din of democratic leaders, popular journalists, and 
“caterers for public amusement,” from which no man, 
however tolerant or good-tempered, shall extract any word 
of wisdom. Still, now as under the Restoration, the 
inaudible society must be there. 





THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


HERE may be two opinions as to the value of what 

we are doing for the defence of the nation, but no 

one can deny that we talk enough about it. Eminent 
members of both Services abound at public dinners, and 
our liability to attack is the constant theme of their 
speeches. There was a little discussion on it yesterday 
week in the Commons, and Lord Wemyss promises us 
another later on in the Lords. Mr. Stanhope received a 
deputation from certain Members of Parliament about the 
Army on Wednesday, and a meeting is shortly to be held 
in the City to press the state of the Navy on the attention 
of Ministers. Besides all this, a Bill has been brought 
forward by Mr. Stanhope, and a Royal Commission has 
been granted by Mr. Smith. In the wisdom that comes 
from a multitude of counsellors, England is certainly rich. 
On the whole, her wealth in this respect seems likely to 
do her some good. Mr. Stanhope’s speech to the deputa- 
tion certainly pointed to some real improvements in our 
military system, and it is possible that Lord George 
Hamilton may be equally encouraging when he, in his 
turn, has to receive the deputation which will doubtless 
wait on him on behalf of the City meeting. Mr. Stan- 
hope’s Bill invests the Crown with additional powers which 
may become of the first importance; and the new Royal 
Commission will give us a body of highly competent 
opinion upon the mutual relations of the Naval and 
Military Departments. If these measures had been 
taken under no external pressure, we might fairly have 
concluded that the Government are at length completely 
alive to the defects of our defensive system, and can be 
trusted to make them good without further action on the 
part of the public. But when Ministers do the very least 
that can be accepted as sufficient, that least ought to be 
done spontaneously. It is a sheer waste of energy that we 
should have to move heaven and earth to get that done 
which ought to be done as a matter of course, as part of 
the ordinary routine of the great Spending Departments. 
When public interest and alarm have been roused in a very 
signal way, and to a quite unusual extent, something more 
than this routine work ought to come of it. Otherwise, 
this extraordinary excitement will only have accomplished 
what ought equally to have been accomplished without 1t. 
Supposing, for example, that the Executive had some years 
ago discovered these defects, and had resolved to supply 
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them by degrees, in the hope that by this means neither 
our own people nor foreign Powers would discover their 
existence until they had been cured, it might have been a 
very proper course to take. Year after year, some weak 
point would have been quietly strengthened without 
any startling increase in the Estimates; and at last 
we should have found ourselves thoroughly prepared 
against attack, having been all the while in ignorance 
that the possibility of attack had entered into the minds 
of our rulers. As part of such an unnoticed programme, 
all that Mr. Stanhope is now doing would have been per- 
fectly in place ; and as merely one year’s work out of several, 
it might have been all that could be reasonably desired. 
But when it is regarded as the outcome of a remarkable 
wave of public feeling, it is impossible not to feel that the 
opportunity is beg to a great extent wasted. The con- 
ditions in which Ministers find themselves make action on 
amore heroic scale possible ; and in making it possible, they 
make it, in our judgment, imperative. Whatever harm can 
be done by panic is already done. Our shortcomings have 
been laid bare to every observer ; there is not a weak place 
in our Army that is not known to every prospective or 
possible enemy. Now, therefore, let us reap the good of 
panic, as well as the evil. We have disclosed our weak- 
ness; let us lose no time in converting it into strength. 
Ministers may calmly measure the full extent of past 
failures and present duties, when those to whom the 
miserable revelation would have to be made have already 
measured it for themselves. The natural outcome of such 
a disclosure would be a comprehensive scheme for putting 
the national defence on a complete and final footing within 
the shortest possible time. It would not be necessary— 
indeed, it would not be just—to charge the whole of the 
outlay incurred to the Estimates of a single year. If we 
have sinned in the matter, our fathers have sinned also ; if 
we are benefited by our repentance, our children will be 
benefited as well. Equity, no less than convenience, points 
to a loan as the proper way of raising whatever money is 
wanted, and the gains we shall make by our investment in 
the Suez Canal furnish the means of contracting such a 
loan on extraordinarily easy terms. 
If the Government could be persuaded to take this com- 
prehensive view of their obligations, we can imagine that 
such a Royal Commission as Mr. Smith deprecated yester- 
day week might be of great utility. To say this, is not to find 
fault with Mr. Smith’s declaration that “it is the duty of 
the Government of the day to determine what shall be the 
amount of the forces employed in the public service.” The 
appointment of a Royal Commission to consider how many 
ships, how many guns, how many soldiers, how many forts 
are wanted to give us the conscious security which is now 
lacking, would involve no delegation of this duty. When 
the Commission had made their report, it would still rest 
with the “ Government of the day ” to determine what effect 
should be given to it. The Cabinet would be no more bound 
to act upon the recommendations of the Commissioners 
than they are bound to act on the recommendations of the 
Commander-in-Chief, or of the Sea Lords. The advantage 
would be, that assuming them to be really anxious to do 
all that is needed for making England safe, they would be 
able to point to the Report of the Committee as the best 
attainable evidence of what is needed. If their wish is 
simply to do as little as they decently can, if reduced 
Estimates are still the object to which everything else must 
give way, their objection to a Royal Commission is in- 
telligible enough. In view of such a Report as it would 
probably present, Ministers would have to justify them- 
selves for spending less than the Commission demanded, 
and a Government bent on the reckless pursuit of economy 
would naturally dislike this. We prefer, however, to 
believe that Ministers sincerely wish to deal adequately with 
this great question, and are only prevented from so doing 
by a traditional dread of unpopular Estimates. In that 
case, what could so strengthen their hands as the Report 
of a Royal Commission? That it would be an alarming 
document, we can well believe ; but to Ministers who already 
know the worst, and are only doubtful of their ability to 
bring it home to others, the more alarming the Report 
was, the better it would answer their purpose. There 
must have been a time when Ministers felt this themselves, 
else what was the meaning of the reference they proposed 
in March ? The Commission was then to inquire “ to what 
extent our present naval and military system is adapted to 








!to excuse—much less to justify—the attenuated sub- 


stitute which was last week put forward in its place. That 
the duty imposed on the Commissioners by the original 
reference would be “ of so wide a character that it would be 
impossible for them to report at any reasonably early 
time,” is surely the strangest reason for postponement 
that was ever offered. The longer such an inquiry would 
take, the more essential it is to begin it without further 
delay. 

By the side of the larger measures that are demanded alike 
by the necessity of the case and by the consent of all reason- 
able Englishmen, Mr. Stanhope’s excellent little measure 
has an unavoidable air of insignificance. It makes no addi- 
tion whatever to our defensive resources. It does not give 
us another man, another gun, another pound of powder, 
another fortification. Whatever our needs in any of these 
respects are now, that they will be when this Bill has passed. 
But it does enable us to make more prompt use of the re- 
sources we have. Hitherto the circumstances which make it 
possible to call out the Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Volun- 
teers have been all different. The Militia may be embodied 
“in case of imminent national danger or great emergency ;” 
the Volunteers must wait until there is “actual or appre- 
hended invasion of any part of the United Kingdom ;” the 
Yeomanry are useless until the enemy is actually “in force 
on the coast,” and that coast must be the coast of Great 
Britain, not of Ireland. By Mr. Stanhope’s Bill, active 
service can be required from the Volunteers and Yeomanry 
whenever it can be required from the Militia,—that is, 
whenever there is imminent national danger or great 
emergency. ‘Two other ends are secured by this measure. 
Whenever the Militia is embodied, the Government 
may compel a Railway Company to give precedence to 
naval or military traffic, without actually taking possession 
of the line, which is all they can do at present; and the 
Secretary of State is authorised to requisition carriages, 
horses, and canal or river boats, for purchase as well as for 
hire, to which last he seems to be limited by the existing 
law. It is an unpretending and useful Bill; it is, as it 
modestly calls itself, a Bill “to make better provision 
respecting National Defence.” But it is in no sense the 
Bill which will be required before that provision can be not 
“better” merely, but adequate. Why cannot the Govern- 
ment see that the time has come for doing the thing once 
for all ? 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE STATE. 


HAT the State should somehow or other get hold of 
the automatic increment in the value of property, is 
the desire which underlies the whole socialistic creed. This 
feeling was strikingly exhibited in the debate on Mr. Watt’s 
motion recommending the purchase of railways by the 
State, brought before the House of Commons on Friday, 
May 4th. To politicians at all imbued with the notions of 
State Socialism, the idea that great public concerns like 
the railways go on increasing in value every year that they 
exist, without the State appearing to share in the gain, is 
almost unbearable. ‘Look,’ they say, ‘how in the last 
twenty-five years the railway receipts have doubled in value, 
and consider the public benefit if that increment had 
accrued to the State, instead of being entirely lost to it as 
at present.’ It is strange that such persons should entirely 
ignore the fact that since the State enjoys an unlimited 
power of taxation, no such acquisition of property 
could possibly make it richer than it was before. The 
State is no better off if it possesses railways worth 
£1,000,000,000, than it is if it merely possesses the power 
to raise £50,000,000 a year by taxation. The State, there- 
fore, enjoys the fruits of any increment in railway property 
—that is, in the property of those individuals who own 
railway shares—quite as effectually by possessing the 
power of taxation as by possessing the railways themselves. 
Financially, then, the idea that the State would be the 
richer for acquiring the railways, is a fallacy which will not 
bear examination for a moment. 

The fact, however, that the State cannot produce an 
increase in wealth by transferring property from the indi- 
vidual in isolation to the individual in the aggregate, 
does not, of course, affect the argument of expediency. 
Though the advocates of the State purchase of railways 
cannot be allowed to argue that the State will grow actually 
richer by means of their scheme, they may, of course, argue, 
with a perfect regard to logic and sense, that the State will 


the national wants,” Nothing has happened in the interval | manage railways more in the interests of the public 
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than do the Companies. Though we ourselves should 
question any such conclusion, there is undoubtedly a 
certain amount of evidence to be produced in its favour. 
In the first place, it may be argued that the Companies, 
owing to the virtual monopolies they possess, strangle 
English industry and agriculture by their excessive rates. 
Had the Government the regulation of railway charges, 
this might be stopped, and we might arrive at a state 
of things when our rates would not be 85 per cent. 
above those of Belgium and 60 per cent. above those 
of Germany, and our terminal charges actually double 
those of the countries with whose manufactures we 
are striving to compete. At first sight, there seems much 
to recommend this view, for cheap transport is without 
doubt the life-blood of commerce, and anything which 
tends to assist it is of the very greatest possible benefit to 
the State. Granted, however, that we were enabled to 
cheapen and facilitate transport by the purchase of the 
railways, would not the price we should have to pay be too 
heavy a one? To buy the railways would probably cost 
£1,200,000,000, for the railway interest is far too powerful 
not to insist upon the full price, and a good bonus over, 
for the extinction of the prospect of an increase in the 
property surrendered. Such a sum, besides nearly trebling 
our present National Debt, would throw upon Parliament 
the management of a concern employing 367,000 men. 
The manner in which questions concerning the dock- 
yard labourers are dealt with by Parliament does not 
inspire us with much hope that such an army of 
Government employés would be controlled with efficiency 
and success. Imagine, too, the jobbery and the corruption 
which would result from Parliament being asked to decide 
as to whether or not an extension should be made to this 
or that village, and whether in that event the line should 
not run through this or that person’s estate. France, 
where the Government is only partially in the possession 
of its railways, has presented enough of such spectacles to 
make us feel quite sure of what would happen here. Even, 
however, if we refuse to contemplate such evils as these, 
and prefer to think that the railways would be as well 
managed as the Post Office, we must not forget that the 
telegraphs have never really paid, that sixpenny telegrams 
were probably delayed ten years, that the telephone was 
half-strangled, and that the writing-telegraph, perhaps the 
most convenient invention of the age, has not even been 
allowed to be introduced into England. We can hardly 
doubt that dear rates are better than the risk of such 
things as these happening with the railways, where 
Government mismanagement would be infinitely more 
disastrous. 

We need not, however, because we do not advocate the 
buying-up of the railways, despair of reforming that part 
of our railway system which places the English trader and 
farmer at a disadvantage. Parliament undoubtedly has 
the right to control the railways, and should use that right 
without fear. No doubt our system of private-Bill legis- 
lation has worked most disastrously, and has given a rail- 
way, when once made, a monopoly. What is wanted is 
more competition. If railways could be built without 
recourse to Parliament, we should hear very little more of 
tyrannical rates. And why should they not? Why not 
give the Chancery Division of the High Court the right, 
if convinced of the public utility of the proposed under- 
taking, to compel the sale of land under the Lands Clauses 
Act? If railways could be made under such conditions, 
we should soon have plenty of light lines in the nature of 
tramways competing with the present Companies, and 
reducing their fares to reasonable limits. Another ex- 
tremely good suggestion for the introducing of a healthy 
system of competition into our internal traffic arrange- 
ments, was that made by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Why 
should not we, said the President of the Board of Trade, 
restore the canals of England to their old efficiency, and 
let the cheap and easy means of transport they afford be 
open to our farmers and traders? The only practical 
means, however, for bringing the canals back into use is 
for the Government to acquire them. If left alone, it is 
impossible to prevent the. canals falling into the hands of 
the railways whose interest it is not to allow them to be 
made use of by the public. To this proposal for the State 
purchase of the canals we give our most hearty assent. It 
seems to us a wholly unobjectionable scheme, and one 
which the Ministry will be wise to consider most seriously. | 
Perhaps in supporting it we shall be told, however, | 








that we are contradicting all we have said in refer. 
ence to the purchase of the railways. In reality, we 
have made no such contradiction. We do not claim 
that the purchase of the canals will enrich the State. 
We merely assert that State purchase will lead to more 
efficient working. A water-way is not like a railway. To 
own it does not involve the owning of every instrument of 
traffic that moves along it. For the State to possess q . 
canal involves no more responsibility than for the State to 
possess a high-road, on which tolls are charged to the 
persons using the road. If railways could be acquired 
thus,—if we could merely purchase the permanent-way, 
there might be a good deal to be said in favour of the State 
owning them, since purchase under such conditions would 
not mean a State monopoly, but instead the throwing open 
of|the roads to the enterprise of public individuals. Physical 
facts, however, forbid any such scheme here. We may, 
then, with perfect consistency advocate the purchase by the 
6 a of the canals while condemning that of the railways, 








INTELLECTUAL VAGABONDAGE. 

QoMe account is given in another column of a very 

remarkable intellectual vagabond of the last century, 
Solomon Maimon, the Talmudist, who, starting with no 
language but Hebrew,—for the hybrid Polish dialect which 
he learned in his youth was not a language, but a sort of 
compost of several languages,—made himself master of 
Latin, French, German, and English, showed considerable 
genius for mathematics and natural science, and so criticised 
the greatest work of Kant as to excite the admiration 
of that profound thinker. If a vagabond, like a poet, is 
born, not made, Solomon Maimon was certainly entitled to 
that credit. He could not rest in any station of life, and 
seems, indeed, to have been rather more restless when he 
was in comparative comfort than when he was living on 
black bread in a smoky hut, trying to teach Hebrew.to a 
number of Jewish brats who were brought up amidst a Babel 
of distracting noises. Doubtless his half-year of regular men. 
dicancy did go far to sicken him, and he was thankful enough 
to return to a state of relative respectability; but he could 
never keep up any standard of respectability long. He found 
friends like Moses Mendelssohn a great restraint upon him, and 
preferred the questionable society he picked up in the Berlin 
coffee-houses of the last century to the cultivated men he met 
uneasily in Mendelssohn’s drawing-room. Was it the vagabond 
tastes in him which stimulated his intellectual restlessness, 
or his intellectual restlessness which stimulated his vagabond 
tastes? Would Solomon Maimon have been as keen as he 
was, if he had stayed quietly at home and kept working 
steadily at manual tasks such as the Talmud recommends? 
Or was it his taste for wandering, his unsettled habits, which 
really made his intelligence so bright? Was it the complete 
detachment from anything like the prejudices and pre 
possessions of a regular society which chiefly qualified him 
for those acute questionings, those fundamental doubts, upon 
which his,philosophical reputation was eventually raised? 
There is something to be said for both views, though much the 
most for the contention that he lost much more than he gained 
by his restless life. Undoubtedly he lost immensely in capacity 
by not being able to work methodically, to put his great 
abilities finto regular literary harness. But it is quite 
likely that-some of his intellectual originality, some of his 
habit of seeing things without their conventional dress, may 
have been due to his restlessness, to the impatience he 
evidently felt. directly he found himself under the burden of 
a great authgrity, and the lively wish that rose within him to 
rid himself of that burden. A Talmudist who is a vagabond 
at heart, is ¢ither spurred on to even greater restlessness by 
the superincumbent mass of useless learning which he carries 
about with him, or is stifled under it. Solomon Maimon was 
not stifled under it, but rather fretted by it into new irrita- 
bility, from which we infer that with him the intellectual 
unrest and impatience was a genuine moving force, and that 
if he had :not constantly wandered about in search of new 
excitements, this intellectual unrest would have helped him to 
accomplish much greater intellectual feats than any which he 
actually achieved. His restlessness was wasted on physical 
agitation; if he had been able to keep himself quiet, he might 
have spent it all in intellectual work. 
And yet a restless and impatient habit of body does con- 
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duce materially to an unconventional and sceptical habit of 
mind. The detachment from fixed ties which accompanies the 


one, undoubtedly fosters that incapacity to be blinded by pre- 
possessions, whether true or false, which distinguishes the 
other. But though physical restlessness may often foster 
unconventional habits of thought, it fosters them at great ex- 
pense of intellectual power, which, if it could but be husbanded 
for work, would be invaluable. Socrates, for instance, who 
was undoubtedly a bit of a vagabond if we may trust Plato’s 
picture of him, for he was always going in search of new con- 
quests over the false assumptions of the Athenian Philistines 
of his day, would never have been the power he was, had not 
Plato stored and preserved his thoughts for posterity. Again, 
we often find restless wanderers the originators of other 
revolutionary movements which are by no means of the 
Socratic kind. Rousseau, for instance, was undoubtedly a 
vagabond at heart, and Rousseau did more to bring about the 
French Revolution than even the sceptics of the Encyclo- 
pedia or Voltaire himself; but Rousseau’s great influence was 
exerted over the emotions of men, not, like that of Socrates, 
over their thoughts. The sceptical thinkers who really get 
the greatest hold on the world as thinkers, are seldom 
physically restless, but, like Locke or Hume, unclothe 
their own minds and help to unclothe other minds, of 
great convictions, without the smallest disposition to rush 
about preaching their scepticism to all the world. Hume’s 
mind had no more of restlessness in it than the mind 
of the most solid burgher who ever made a fortune by small 

ins. If all sceptics may be described, in Carlyle’s phrase, as 
Clothes-philosophers who discover that part of what they had 
taken for the very essence of their nature may be peeled off 
them without disturbing their interior self, then Locke and 
Hume, who were great authorities with Solomon Maimon 
when at last he came to know them, were much more 
effective sceptics than peor Maimon himself, who, with all his 
acuteness and even genius for scepticism, was too irregular in 
his habits of thought to make that deep impression on the 
world which his master Kant made, and which was made also 
by both his favourite English thinkers. The deepest scepticism 
is not restless in its nakedness, but is profoundly conscious, as 
it were, of that nakedness without even feeling the necessity 
for stripping off the clothing of the soul in order to test and 
prove that it is mere clothing. Hume, who was in all his 
habits of life an easy-going conventional devotee of human 
custom, realised far more vividly how well he could succeed, 
if he chose, in stripping off the vesture of custom, and in 
regarding the whole furniture of his mind and thought as a 
series of illusions, than any thinker who felt it necessary, as 
Maimon evidently did, to prove that he was a sceptic to all the 
world, by a great ostentation of unbelief. In fact, restlessness 
which, like Maimon’s and Rousseau’s, springs from excitability 
of temperament, has always a spice of enthusiasm in it; and 
it is the negative habit of mind, the habit of mind quite 
destitute of enthusiasm, that produces the true and influential 
sceptic. 

We are disposed to think, then, that though the habit of 
wandering does unquestionably rid the mind of many con- 
ventions, and enable it to look at the assumptions of local 
thought much as Mr. Disraeli looked at the historical institu- 
tions of England, with a certain scorn for their supposed 
sacredness and immutability, yet it cannot of itself produce 
that vivid scepticism of temperament which brings about 
great philosophical or unreligious revolutions. It is the 
man who can probe himself to the bottom and say, 
“Thou ailest here, and here,” without flinching under his 
own probe, who really effects the great revolutions of which 
restless temperaments like Solomon Maimon’s only illustrate 
the true significance. Kant, though we cannot believe that at 
bottom his creed was as sceptical as it is often supposed to be, 
effected far more in his steady methodical, almost conventional 
way, by pulling the philosophical furniture of the mind to 
pieces, than the most restless of all the sceptics, from 
Democritus to Giordano Bruno, from Giordano Bruno to 
Maimon. The intellect of man has undoubtedly a vaga- 
bondage of its own, but it is only when that vagabondage 
1s controlled and methodised by a steady and sober will 
that it can effect great feats, even of the destructive kind. 
If it sits still and strips itself of all real belief, while 
keeping the composed air of respectable and sober habit, 
it will make men shiver much more effectually at the thought 





of their inner nakedness, than if it goes about making an 
exhibition of its irregular and passionate desolation. Indeed, 
the intellectual vagabonds of the world have probably done 
more to revolt men with scepticism than to attract them to it, 
—and more even to persuade themselves that the system of 
thought which has led them into misery lower than that of 
their fellows, can hardly be the true system to which they ought 
to have conformed. Maimon himself evidently had some dis- 
position to “ doubt his own doubts away.” 





THE FOIBLES OF THE RURAL ENGLISH. 

E wish the writer who in Blackwood’s Magazine for May 
publishes such a pleasant eulogium upon the English 

country gentry had given us a little more clearly his view of 
the English rural character. It is by no means so simple a 
one as it is sometimes assumed to be, and the effect of the 
great changes we are making in rural government will depend 
upon that much more than upon any machinery we may adopt. 
The essayist, for example, thinks, as we do, that if the gentry 
will take a little trouble, they will be elected to the County 
Councils in preference to other candidates; but his principal 
reason is that it will be to the interest of the labourers to elect 
them. The expenditure of the castle or hall is, he represents, 
invaluable to the district around it, or, as we once heard it 
put, “it make, you see, just the differ atween profit and loss.” 
That is true, though it is much less true than it was, the 
cream of the profit now going to the nearest large town, and the 
local dealers being neglected in a way which, if natural enough, 
is not considerate; but then, is the labourer, or the country 
artisan, or even the country shopkeeper mainly governed by 
his perception of his interest? We suppose he is, because so 
many say so, and no doubt pennies are more to him than to 
his rival in the town; but we note that the clergy, and still 
more the Dissenting ministers, who know the people on one 
side very well, do not quite believe it, but think that the 
municipal suffrage may produce some surprising results. 
“They are very opinionated,” the clergyman will say, meaning 
the labourers, and “ They may be led away,” his rival will remark, 
as if they thought there were elements in the rural character 
not so easily calculable as are the operations of enlightened 
self-interest. There must be some ground for the doubt, too, 
for if not, where is the reason for the fear of “agitators” 
which all who discuss the subject express ; or how do the talking 
men, sO prominent in some districts, acquire their influence ? 
Interest is not altered by talk, nor can any agitation change 
the labourer’s conviction that the squire’s expenditure on the 
spot is to his benefit. It is reasonable to suppose that English- 
men in villages are in the main like Englishmen everywhere 
else; and if so, their interests give an unsafe clue to their 
opinions, they being liable not only to the influence of emotion, 
sometimes to a quite extraordinary degree, but to that of self- 
developed and sometimes wholly irrational ideas. Our rural 
population is not, it is true, like the French, carried out of its 
senses by rumour; but it does, nevertheless, often get “fancies,” 
over which arguments from interest have no power at all. No 
idea of gain will overcome for a moment a feeling of personal 
admiration, or of irritation at an affront to local pride; and no 
clergyman finds resistance to innovation more bitter than one 
who owns the parish. A large employer of labour is always, 
if popular, a good candidate in England; but if he is un- 
popular, he is the very worst, which, on the theory of a ruling 
self-interest, he ought not to be. Then we should like to know 
a great deal more accurately than we do the precise force of 
the passion of envy among us, or rather of the jealousy which 
is its English substitute. True envy, the pale spite generated 
by the sight of any advantage possessed by another, which in 
many parts of the Continent is a dominating force, is not, se 
far as we can perceive, a power here at all. English villagers 
would rather a man were rich, be he native or stranger, if only 
they can get something by him, and think ostentation, which 
always causes the spending of money, a commendable rather 
than an annoying quality. They like four horses to a carriage, 
and would have every lady drive with outriders behind her, 
if they could. We have heard the absence of lodges in a 
gentleman’s park made a popular ground of complaint, and 
the disuse of liveries quoted as evidence of the landowner’s 
growing meanness. They do not desire equality of con- 
dition, which would extinguish too much latent hope, and 
unless there is direct trade rivalry, rather respect a man for 
the ease with which he pays his way. The extraordinary 
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phrase always employed to denote a man independent of 
labour, “ He lives quite upright,” can only have sprung from a 
genuine feeling, and so must the popular use of the term 
“respectable.” The criticism of an alehouse is certainly not 
more acrid because its subject has money or has got on; 
it tends rather to make of substance a partial set-off to 
defects of character. Still, there is some jealousy of the 
rich, though it is not very savage ; and we should like to know 
how far it extends. In America, where also there is little true 
envy, and a disposition to be proud of a neighbour’s large 
means, this feeling of jealousy goes far. The Legislatures will 
elect rich men to the Senate, but it is exceedingly difficult for 
arich man to get a seat in the House of Representatives. The 
neighbours of such a man slightly distrust him, think he will 
not sympathise with them, and refuse to give him what they 
regard as an additional and superfluous advantage. If that 
feeling arose here, it would, we fancy, soon overpower any cal- 
culation of interest ; and so would the feeling akin to it, that 
a rich representative is always too independent of his 
constituents. 

We should say that the two great faults of character among 
the English lower class, especially in rural districts, were 
suspicion, and as a consequence of suspicion, secretiveness, 
and that the former would tend distinctly to the advantage of 
the gentry as candidates. The poor Englishman suspects a 
design in everything, is eternally afraid of being put upon or 
deceived, and can hardly receive a favour without inquiring 
what its bestower expects to get in return. The organisers of 
local charities are constantly suspected of jobbing in the 
coals, blankets, or medicines they distribute; and we have 
known charitable ladies who were giving many hours a week 
to difficult charities, directly accused of profiting secretly 
by their labours. A candidate for any representative function 
is, in particular, always suspected, usually of wishing to get 
something ; and in the old days when bribery was rife, this 
suspicion was put forward as a reason for asking a douceur,— 
“You want something for yourself, in course,and so do I.” It 
is this suspiciousness which is so often the cause of an apparent 
want of gratitude. The man would be grateful enough if he 
were sure he had cause; but he cannot get it out of his 
mind that his benefactor must have had some motive other 
than the one avowed. We believe that this foible, born probably 
of a certain conscious weakness, which develops, so to speak, an 
over-acute sense of hearing, is incurable except by a larger 
experience, and that it tells heavily in favour of the election 
of gentlefolks. They are not credited with any superhuman 
virtue, but are supposed not to care so much about pecuniary 
gain, to have, in fact, more than they want already. The 
squire, at all events, will not steal. This suspicion is the cause 
of the really wonderful secretiveness of English rustics, sup- 
posed in books sometimes to be so frank. They cannot 
bear to be cross-examined unless they know the precise 
motive, and will look as ignorant as fishes, under a notion 
that otherwise advantage might be taken of their admis- 
sions. Many of them will not even acknowledge that they 
have heard a report until quite satisfied of their interlocutor’s 
object, when they will slowly admit, by a sort of mental un- 
wrapping,—first, that they had heard it; secondly, that they 
had heard more of it than you did; and lastly, that they were 
the heroes of the tale. They do not lie if they can help it, 
partly from an ingrained idea that lying is discreditable, and 
partly from a consciousness of slow invention; but if hard 
driven they will lie, and in politics, we fear, they always think 
themselves hard driven. We very much question if, in elec- 
tions to the County Councils, pledges will be worth anything 
at all, and expect a good many small but exceedingly dramatic 
electoral surprises, the pledges to the agitators being quite as 
often broken as the pledges to the gentry. 


It is, however, by general popularity that the elections will 
be carried, and we should have read the opinion of the writer 
in Blackwood on the popularity of the gentry with much 
attention. It is usual to assume that they are popular, 
and no doubt there is one piece of evidence on that side. 
They have been elected by the extended constituencies quite 
as readily as by the farmers, and after no greater effort. The 
agitators have not made half as much of county elections as was 
expected, and the gentry are at this moment the backbone of 
the dominant party. At the same time, it must be remembered 


that very few agitators are at all prepared to fight a seat in | 
| was performed in Paris in 1877, Grieg was indicated on the 


Parliament, and that some rural seats were carried by men 








who are very unlike the squires. It is quite possible that a 
strong anti-feudal feeling not allowed for by the writer in 
Blackwood lurks among the peasantry, that the resentment 
against those who govern may have been hidden up for years, 
and that the elections to the County Councils may be the 
signal for an explosion of caste spite. We do not think it wil] 
be so if the squires will put up with over-free criticism; but 
there is a good deal of hidden dislike and complaint of want 
of sympathy, and we do not quite understand, if it is not 80, 
the doubts felt by the squires themselves. Why, if they 
are sure of their own place in the regard of the people, 
do they care by whom they are opposed, or doubt whether 
the County Councils will fall into their own hands? The 
truth is, they do not quite know; and we want no 
stronger evidence than their ignorance to that charge of 
excessive secretiveness which we have brought against the 
rural poor. If they were really a frank people, as they are 
assumed to be, discussion as to the probable personnel of the 
Councils would be a waste of time. We should know the 
successful candidates long before they were elected, and should 
know, too, whether the feudal feeling of which Blackwood 
speaks is or is not a still existing fact. 





EDVARD GRIEG. 

PATRIOTIC Scotchman, in the course of a conversa- 

tion with a Southron, is reported to have roundly 
declared that all Britain’s greatest men were of Scotch birth, 
or had Scotch blood in their veins. On which his interlocutor 
retorted,—* Well, at any rate, there’s no evidence to show 
that Shakespeare was a Scotchman.” To this the Scot 
cautiously replied,—*“ There’s no direct evidence to prove that 
Shakespeare was a Scotchman, but he was a man of such pairts, 
that he might weel have been one.” The nationality of Wallace 
(the composer) is a moot point over which the Irish and 
Scotch agree to differ. But, in spite of the strong melodic 
affinity between Grieg’s music and that of the Highlands, 
spite, too, of the practical identity of his name with the com- 
mon surname Greig, it is curious that no attempt should 
have been made to prefer a claim to relationship which we 
have reason to believe he would have no desire to re- 
pudiate. The extraordinary thing in the present case 
is that, in spite of this unmistakable clue, our critics, in- 
stead of welcoming our distinguished visitor as one of our 
own kin, have in more than one journal ascribed to him a 
Slavonic origin (a fresh proof, if any were wanting, that our 
press is subsidised from St. Petersburg). In the Observer of 
last Sunday week (April 29th), we read of the forthcoming 
first appearance in England of “the celebrated Russian com- 
poser, Edvard Grieg.” The error is a venial one. The Russian 
“boom ” in art is at its height just now. Not to have read 
Tolstoi or Dostoieffsky, or seen Verestchagin’s pictures, or 
heard Tschaikoffsky’s music, is a mark of such utter want of 
culture, that we can easily understand how any one hearing 
that a foreign composer was about to visit these shores, at 
once jumped to the conclusion that he must be a Russian. 
Again, when we consider that the spokesmen of a certain 
section of native musicians earnestly exhort Englishmen to be 
“ jlliberal, narrow-minded, and insular with regard to every- 
thing springing from an exotic source,” we shall see nothing 
surprising in the fact of a Norwegian being called a Russian. 
What can it matter, so long as he is a foreigner? The 
fact is, we are being educated too rapidly in music at the 
present day. We have quite adopted Dvorak, and suc- 
cessfully grappled with the pyonunciation of his name. 
Furthermore, in defiance of the warning cries of the 
musical Jingoes, we have welcomed Saint-Saéns, Widor, and 
Tschaikoffsky to our shores. Berlioz has become a household 
word, Brahms a prophet, and what a patriotic writer bravely 
calls “the temporary and virulent mania of Wagnerism,” bids 
fair to develop into a settled and reputable predilection. Last 
autumn we heard The Ride of the Walkyries performed very 
creditably at the Manchester Exhibition, and selections from 
Wagner's operas are amongst the most popular pieces in the 
repertory of the excellent amateur brass-bands of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 

Edvard Grieg, however, is not a Russian, nor a Hun- 
garian, nor a Bohemian, nor even a Swede, but as thorough- 
going a Norwegian as Ole Bull himself, even though his 
ancestors may have been Scotch. When one of his chief works 
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programme as “Suédois.” A compatriot of the composer, 
being annoyed at hearing applause bestowed on a Swede, lost 
no time in informing the conductor of the error. The latter 
smiled, and repeated the message to the audience. “ Nor- 
yégien ” and “ Suédois ” seemed to be all alike to the Parisians, 
who laughed and applauded once more. We may add in this 
connection that an eminent French statesman, conversing with 
Prince Alexander before he went to Bulgaria, is reported to 
have remarked,—‘ Votre position sera bien difficile, situé 
comme vous étes entre les deux Roumanies.” Grieg, who was 
born in 1843 at Bergen—the birthplace of Ole Bull—came of 
a musical stock on his mother’s side, and had cultivated both 
his creative and executive talent to a considerable extent, when 
Ole Bull heard him play at the age of fifteen, and peremptorily 
ordered his parents to send him to Leipzig to complete his 
education. There he studied for four years under Reinecke, 
Moscheles, Richter, and others; and while rendering himself 
familiar with the classical masterpieces, was profoundly 
influenced by the writers of the new romantic school, notably 
Chopin and Schumann. In 1862, he repaired to Copenhagen, 
then the artistic centre of Scandinavia, where, living in the con- 
genial and stimulating society of the most gifted of his contem- 
poraries, he seems to have first clearly conceived that aim to the 
fulfilment of which he has since devoted himself with such signal 
success. That aim was “to create a type of Norwegian music 
based on the numerous motives to be found in national songs 
and dances ”—we quote from the biographical notice of Grieg 
written by Henrik Sundt—an aim which, mutatis mutandis, 
Liszt had in view in his Hungarian rhapsodies; Dvorak, 
consciously or unconsciously, in nearly all his works; and 
Brahms—to take one notable instance—in his delightful 
“Liebeslieder,” the supremest idealisation of the waltz- 
rhythm. Ole Bull, though in him the virtuoso dominated the 
artist, had already been working vigorously on the same 
patriotic lines, and his Saeterbesig (“ Visit to the Mountain 
Pastures”), composed for a féte given him by Norwegian students 
in 1848, is perhaps the best specimen of his work as a composer, 
—work which Schumann described as “very rough, but with 
momentary flashes.” Kjerulf, again, had also done excellent 
work in the same direction. But in Kjerulf’s case, strains of 
conventional prettiness alternate with melodies of character- 
istic freshness. It is difficult to believe that the composer of 
“Klein Venevil ” and “ Ingrids Lied ” could have also written 
“Mein Herz und meine Leier,” a favourable sample, but still 
an unmistakable sample, of the drawing-room ballad. This 
alternation is never observable in the songs of Grieg, many of 
which date back to the period we have now reached. Some of 
his most beautiful songs—and in so saying, we mean some of 
the most beautiful songs written during this generation—owe 
their inspiration to the lady who was the first to interpret 
them to Danish ears, and later on became his wife,—thus 
recalling the parallel case of Schumann and Clara Wieck. 

In 1866, after spending a winter in Italy, Grieg returned 
to Norway, settled at Christiania, and plunged into the 
work of reorganising the musical life of the capital. 
The programme of his opening concert contained nothing 
but pieces by native composers, including his now familiar 
violin sonata (Op. 8), played then, as so often since, by 
Madame Norman-Néruda. In 1868, he published his piano- 
forte concerto in A minor—the work chosen on the occasion 
of his recent appearance at the Philharmonic concert—and the 
close of the same year brought him a letter from Liszt, then 
wintering at Rome, full of that sympathy and encouragement 
which he so readily extended to all earnest workers. This 
letter led to a visit which stimulated Grieg’s creative powers 
and added to his prestige. On his return, he set to work with 
renewed vigour at his Philharmonic Society, and his inter- 
course with the poets Bjérnson and Ibsen, which dates 
from this epoch, bore fruit in some of his happiest vocal 
and orchestral music. Like Brahms, Grieg finds that in- 
spiration comes most readily to him in the most sequestered 
spots. To this end, he built for himself a little cottage on the 
‘top of a hill overlooking the Hardangerfjord. But finding 
the site too much exposed to the winter storms, he resolved to 
move to more sheltered quarters, and with the aid of about 
fifty peasants, hauled his cottage bodily to a spot half-way 
down the hill, where Ole Bull visited him on his birthday in 
1879. There is a pretty picture in the Memoirs of the violinist 
of Grieg’s surroundings in his summer retreat :—“ No spot 


could be more enchanting, so wonderfully blended were the | 





beautiful and the sublime in Nature. The little study of 
one room erected by the composer for perfect retirement, 
was perched half-way up a rock, and near the fjord. 
In the field above, the apple-trees were in bloom about 
an old farm-house, where the guests assembled. From 
the summit of the beetling cliffs not far away fell a 
beautiful waterfall, while the opposite mountain-shore 
of the broad fjord, clothed with heavy forests of pine 
above, and the feathery birch below, presented range after 
range of lofty peaks and domes, crowned by the great Folge- 
fond, with its eternal snow.” No wonder that Grieg’s music 
is always penetrated with the freshness of the open air, that 
at every turn it brings home to us the charm of the “land of 
the forest and the flood.” As he says himself, “nowhere the 
blood of my heart was spent as in the music created there ”— 
z.e., on the shores of the Hardangerfjord. The charm, how- 
ever, vanished with the advent of tourists, who “hit upon the 
idea of installing themselves in boats outside his windows.” 
After making Christiania his head-quarters for about eight 
years, Grieg surrendered his conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonic Society to his friend Svendsen, and since the year 
1874 has been somewhat of a wanderer, visiting Germany, 
Holland, Denmark. None the less does he continue to be a 
prophet in his own country, being received in the capital with 
almost royal honours. Of late years he has resided chiefly at 
Bergen, in the neighbourhood of which he has built a villa, 
where he occasionally conducts concerts. It is pleasant 
to think that while still in the prime of his life, he is in a 
position to devote himself exclusively to composition. Of his 
performance at the recent Philharmonic concert it is not our 
intention to speak in detail. Seldom has it fallen to our lot to 
listen to crisper, more incisive, more dainty playing, or to a 
more artistic employment of the tempo rubato. With the 
baton, again, he was equally successful. His control of the 
orchestra was masterly, and in the second of his elegiac 
melodies, the delicacy of the diminuendo effects was quite 
magical. But, as we have already remarked, it is in his songs 
that the originality, the beauty, and the distinction of Grieg’s 
genius is most signally shown; and those chosen on this occa- 
sion were hardly representative of the superlative excellence 
of his work in this department. In his quadruple capacity of 
composer, conductor, soloist, and accompanist—odious but 
inevitable word—Grieg met with a magnificent reception, but 
not a whit heartier than he deserved. Parodying the words 
of the Laureate, we may say that we are all of us Norse in our 
welcome of Grieg. C. L. G. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


(To Tux Epiror or THE “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—Mr. Redington, in your number for May 5th, makes the 
best apology possible for the scandalous misappropriation of the 
£20,000 allotted by Mr. John Morley to the relief of six im- 
poverished Unions in the West of Ireland. I agree with him 
in thinking that the misconduct of the Guardians of -those 
Unions should not be “fairly taken as typical of Irish local 
administration” as it at present exists; but we have to con- 
sider what such administration would most likely become in 
the future under such a system as Mr. Redington advocates ; 
and his idea that “a strong controlling administration in 
Dublin” would be necessary to prevent and correct local 
abuses sufficiently indicates his opinion on the subject, and 
bears out the surmise of Professor Dicey, that an Irish Parlia- 
ment would be hostile to local government. 

The case of the six Western Unions is no doubt scandalously 
bad, but numberless other cases, less disgraceful, but still bad 
enough, could be quoted in recent years. Take, for instance, 
what happened a few months ago in the Union from which I 
write. Tenders for meat were invited in the usual way, and 
three were sent in to the Board of Guardians, one at 4d., 
another at 44d., and a third at 47d. per lb. The first two 
tenders were by responsible and well-known men. and the third 
by a much less responsible contractor; yet the highest tender 
was accepted. It was in vain that the chairman, a Catholic 
landlord, and the parish priest, who is everything a clergyman 
ought to be, remonstrated with the majority of the Guardians. 
They insisted on giving the contract to the highest bidder, 
their only reason, as far as I could learn, being that he “ was 
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a poor man and needed it.” In the same Union, the scavenger 
of the town is a vice-chairman, and had recently to be hastily 
summoned from the duties of the broom to preside over the 
counsels of the Board. In this Union, a goodly number of 
tenants have purchased their farms under the Ashbourne Act; 
and these landlords of the future are, to do them justice, loud 
in their complaints against the Guardians, and say,— When 
we had the gintlemen for Guardians, the rates were always asy.” 

The only statesman of the first rank who understood the 
Trish Question was Mr. John Bright. In 1870, he was unfor- 
tunately in bad health; otherwise I have reason to know the 
“ Bright clauses” of the Land Act of that year would have 
been passed in a far more comprehensive and workable form. 
My own belief, founded on considerable experience, is that 
fifty millions invested in making occupiers into owners, and a 
few millions of it employed in some such scheme of “ migra- 
tion ” as Mr. Parnell started a few years ago, but, unfortunately 
for the country and his own reputation, allowed to drop, would 
finally close the era of Ireland’s troubles. And, pace Mr. 
Redington, I will add that, in my opinion, there is not a peasant 
even in the wilds of Connemara who, if he understood the 
project of Home-rule proposed by Mr. Gladstone and accepted 
by Mr. Parnell a couple of years ago, would not indignantly 
refuse to see his country turned into a province subordinate 
and tributary to Great Britain. To accomplish this con- 
temptible purpose, the Irish tenants have been corrupted and 
demoralised, and men are found sufficiently fatuous to believe 
that they can prepare a nation of freemen by creating a nation 
of rogues.—I am, Sir, &c., AN IrisH LIBERAL. 


REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—When legislation on this subject takes place, I hope 
that the great superiority of our House of Lords to the 
Second Chamber of every other country will receive due 
attention. The principal cause of that superiority I believe 
to be the complete development in our peerage of the 
hereditary principle. 

A question naturally arises—What amount of improvement 
can be made in our House of Lords without a departure 
from that principle? The measure which seems to me to 
deserve the most attentive consideration is founded upon it. 
That measure is the creation of a House of Lords by the votes 
of the entire peerage, English, Scotch, and Irish. It is caleu- 
lated to ensure the presence in the House of a large propor- 
tion of our most eminent statesmen. An objection to it is 
raised upon the ground that by an election in that con- 
stituency the minority would be wholly unrepresented. That 
objection I believe to be quite erroneous. 

I propose, then, to show what would be the practical working 
of a contest in that’constituency. For that purpose I assume 
all the different bodies whose interests would be affected to be 
respectively of certain definite numbers. Although those 
numbers may be by no means correct, still they may fairly 
test the results which an election contest would produce. I 
assume the number of the entire peerage of the United 
Kingdom to be 1,000; of these, 700 to be Conservative, 300 
Liberal. I assume the number of the new House which would 
be created to be 200,—that of Peers who are Dukes to be 20; 
of the Marquises, 20; of the Earls, 70; of the Viscounts, 20 ; 
of the Barons, 70. I suggest that every Peer should have one 
vote for the Peers of each rank. As there are five ranks, every 
Peer would therefore have in all five votes. 

The question is, whether the 700 Conservatives could gain 
all the seats of each rank of Peers, so as to leave the 300 
Liberals unrepresented. Take first the case of the Dukes, 
whom I have supposed to have 20 seats. In order to exclude 
the Liberals altogether from ducal seats, the Conservatives 
must have a majority for every seat. As there are 20 ducal 
seats, and there are 700 Conservative Peers, they could allot 
35 voters for every seat. If the 300 Liberals were to endeavour 
to gain every one of the 20 seats, they could allot only 15 
voters to every seat; they would therefore be defeated as to 
every one of them. But if they endeavour to gain not 20, but 
only 5 seats, they could allot 40 voters to every one of the 5 

seats, and would thus gain all the 5 seats. Thus, the Liberals 
would gain 5 ducal seats. On the same calculation, they 
would gain 5 Marquises’ seats and 5 Viscounts’ seats. 





I proposed that there should be 70 seats for Earls. On the | 


ae 


principle which I have adopted in respect of ducal seats the 
700 Conservatives could allot 10 voters to each of the 70 enna 
If the 300 Liberals were to allot an equal number of their 
voters to each of the Earls’ seats, they could allot only 4 to 
each seat, and would thus be defeated as to every seat. But 
if they tried to gain only 25 of the 70 seats, they could allot 
12 voters to every one of the 25 seats, and would gain all of 
them. Ona like calculation, they would gain 25 of the Barong’ 
seats. The general result of the election contest would be 
that the minority would gain,—Dukes’ seats, 5; Marquises’, 5: 
Viscounts’, 5; Earls’, 25; Barons’, 25,—in all, 65 seats. The 
majority would gain 200 minus 65,—that is, 135 seats. Thus 
the minority would gain the representation due to them, by 
confining their efforts to a small number of seats. 

If, then, we adhere to the hereditary principle, a House of 
Lords would be created capable of taking a great lead in the 
government of the country. It would at the same time 
contain within it a fair representation of the minority. 

This great body, the new House of Lords, would be estab- 
lished, whether it were left to act without any addition, or 
were to receive some further addition. There would certainly 
be an addition of an ecclesiastical character, the Archbishops 
and some of the Bishops. If Life-Peers were added, I should 
hope that they would be confined to men of high official posi- 
tion,—Ambassadors, Governors of Colonies, Judges, military 
and naval officers, or experienced Members of the House of 
Commons. There would be no reason for making men Life. 
Peers merely on account of their wealth. If for any reason 
it were right to confer peerages upon any eminent men of this 
class, they should be created hereditary Peers, as their wealth 
would prevent them from increasing the number of pauper 
peerages.—I am, Sir, &e., FREDERICK CALVERT. 


38 Upper Grosvenor Street, May 2nd. 


THE WINE DUTIES. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Srz,—Mr. James Smith very properly reprehends my flippant 
remark about French wines, which, however, I the less regret 
as it has drawn some interesting facts from him. Of course, 
when I said “ we are told,” I did not mean that I had private 
information; merely that such was the impression left on my 
mind by miscellaneous reading on the subject. It may be, of 
course, that out of their diminished yield of wine—much more 
diminished than Mr. Smith’s figures show, for he has taken 
ten at least of the lean years into his average—the French 
dealers still reserve the same quantity as formerly of the 
genuine article for the English market ; but I suspect that we 
have to share and share alike with the “mass of the French 
people ;” and it needs no great acquaintance with French comic 
papers to be aware what is the popular view in France as to 
the ingredients of their daily beverage. Even Mr. Smith 
allows that what we get is “wine blended with young wine of 
other countries.” I prefer having the wine of other countries 
by itself, and of moderate antiquity. And I can assure Mr. 
Smith that I get red wine from the Rhine which is infinitely 
better than any Bordeaux of an equivalent price, and rather 
better than any Burgundy; being at the same time, for me at 
all events, more wholesome than either. 

However, as Mr. Goschen seems to have found out that 
champagne is not the only wine imported in bottle, there is 
no need to say any more.—I am, Sir, &c., Parvo BENE. 





VICTORIA AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
(To rue Epitor oF THR “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

S1r,—As you have given circulation to Miss Cobbe’s state- 
ment that “the Victorian branch of the Royal Society of 
England” has come to certain conclusions in reference to 
Pasteur’s proposed method of extirpating rabbits, you will 
perhaps allow me to state that there is no branch of the Royal 
Society of England in Victoria, or. indeed, anywhere. The 
Royal Society of Victoria is an independent body whose 
opinion is not regarded as having any special authority. So 
much for the accuracy and good faith of the writer whom you 
quote.—I am, Sir, &e., E. Ray LANKESTER. 


[As to the accuracy of Miss Cobbe, Professor Ray Lankester 
has the right to speak. Why he should cast an insulting doubt 
on the good faith of a character which stands high above all 
doubt, we cannot even conceive.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE STOCK QUOTATION FROM CONGREVE. 
(To tHe Epiror OF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.’’ J 
§ir,—In reading your article upon Congreve’s plays, I am 
surprised to find the first line of The Mourning Bride quoted 
as “ Music hath charms to soothe @ savage breast.” 

You say that this line has the distinction of having been 
misquoted oftener than any single line in any other drama. 
The only two quotation-books that I can refer to—viz., 
Bartlett’s, published by Routledge, and one published by 
Murray—support me in the idea that it is again misquoted, 
and that the correct line runs, “ Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast.” Brewer, in his “ Reader’s Handbook,” 
yaries it by changing the adjective, “Music hath charms to 
soothe the stubborn breast,” but the definite article is in my 
favour.—I am, Sir, &e., L. J. N. 

[« L. J. N.’s” letter is a striking proof of the correctness of 
our statement about Congreve’s line. Had our correspondent, 
instead of referring to quotation-books, which are generally 
unreliable, taken the trouble of looking at any copy of the 
play itself, he would, no doubt, have found the initial line 
correctly printed as we have quoted it,—“ Music has [not hath, 
as he unjustly charges us with having written] charms to 
soothe a savage breast.” It is so printed in the standard 
one-volume edition of the plays of Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, published by Messrs. Routledge. 
It is a pity that so many people should content themselves 
with a second-hand knowledge of our great writers, instead of 
applying to the originals, which would save them from blunders. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





FACTORY-GIRLS’ CLUB. 

[To tHE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—Will you allow me again to ask for help for our club in 
Tabard Street, South London? It is the third year since the 
club has been opened, and the work steadily progresses. That 
the poor girls appreciate the work, the following story will, I 
hope, go to prove. One girl comes to us every night who has got 
work ata distance ; her father is hopelessly ill at the infirmary, 
her mother gets occasional jobs, and there are three boys in the 
family, one an imbecile,—the whole family being thus practi- 
cally dependent on the girl’s earnings, which are 6s. 6d. a week ; 
yet she continues to come to the club regularly, often reaching 
it breathless with running at 9.45, having gone to her work at 
7.30 that morning. Especially I would recommend to your 
readers the Bank Holiday treats; they are absolutely necessary 
to the work. No one has any conception of what the poorer 
parts of London are on a Bank Holiday; the only thing to do 
is to take the girls right away into the country. If any one 
would ask the girls to spend one such day in the country, or 
would give us the money, I should indeed feel grateful.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


18 Chester Street, S.W. Basin LEVETT?. 








ART. 
——= 
THE NEW GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
THis week, with a singularly unanimous pwan of laudation 
from the Press, the so-called “New Gallery ”—not a very 
distinctive title nowadays—has opened its doors. First 
of all, of course, we must speak of the artist whose work 
was always the chief attraction of the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and without whose aid and sanction it is probable that 
the present Exhibition would hardly have been started. 
Mr. Burne-Jones has three pictures in it, two of which repre- 
sent the legend of Andromeda, and very nearly the same inci- 
dent, for in each picture the damsel is still chained to the 
rock, and Perseus has arrived to her rescue. The third pic- 
ture, which is the largest, represents an episode in the legend 
of Danaé, in which she is standing in the foreground of the pic- 
ture, while behind her we see King Acrisius engaged in building 
the brazen tower, by which he hopes to escape the doom of fate. 
None of these are, in our opinion, good examples of the painter’s 
work; for though they are all important, carefully finished, 
and elaborately designed, they suffer from a fault which Mr. 
Burne-Jones has committed so frequently during the last three 
or four years, that we are almost afraid of wearying readers by 
the repetition of our criticism. Somehow or other—how or 





why, who shall tell —this great painter’s colour faculty appears 
now to fail him whenever he ventures beyond a comparatively 
restricted scheme of colour, when, for instance, he puts on one 
of his characters a blue or a red robe, or introduces into any 
other part of his picture any equally vivid tint. Once, we may 
remember (and this once extended during a period of twenty 
years), he absolutely revelled in gorgeous hue, and wound his 
red, and purple, and orange, and green, and blue draperies 
about the actors in his dramas, and filled in every detail of 
his composition with jewel-like colours. But at this time no 
man would tolerate his poetic art, no critic would do aught 
but scorn his colour or his drawing. Whereas now the fashion 
is all the other way, and the foolish people who could not 
see that his colour was magnificent in the old days, are now 
devoting paragraph after paragraph to describing its present 
(non-existent) beauty. Lovely design, and lovely painting 
work there are in all three of these pictures, and beautiful 
colour of a restricted kind there is in both the Andromeda 
designs; but the important Danaé picture is not in any way 
good in colour, and had anybody but Mr. Burne-Jones painted 
the pinky-red robe in which Danaé is enveloped, we should have 
heard a good deal about the aniline quality of its hue, and its 
sharp discordance. 

There are some fine portraits by Holl and Herkomer here; 
indeed, the latter has five pictures, all more or less important, 
of which the pleasantest, to our thinking, is certainly the 
portrait of Mr. Burnand, which, in its absence of affectation, 
in its absolute naturalness, which is yet not commonplace, 
could hardly be much improved. 

A new light has apparently burst upon the world of land- 
scape-painters in the person of Mr. M. R. Corbett, about 
whom the literary art authorities are now making a great fuss. 
This is probably because Mr. Corbett has, for the first time in 
his life, painted a large pictttre, and been hung in a place of 
honour. We may, perhaps, be permitted to remind our 
readers that we have for some years pointed out the delicacy 
and beauty and the purely artistic spirit of this gentleman’s 
work ; but in those days he painted small pictures only, in his 
own style; whereas now he has gone and done an enormous 
work, which is simply an echo of his master Signor Costa’s 
painting, and behold all the wise men of Fleet Street and the 
Strand are falling down before him. For the rest, it is not a 
bad picture ; but it would have been better if it had been 
Corbett, and not Corbett-cum-Costa, and better still if it had 
been Costa himself. It is a woodland scene in Italy, with 
straight pine-trunks reddened by the rising sun, with a back- 
ground of mountain and still lake. 

Turn from this to Professor Legros’s “Dead Christ,” ’ a 
grey, grim, ghastly nude figure, painted in the artist’s most 
academic manner. Of this it will be true to say that the 
painter has produced at the same moment a picture with 
which it would be unbearable to live, and yet which it is im- 
possible not in many ways to admire. The present writer 
cannot conceive any human being desiring to possess such a 
work ; and yet it makes most of the things in the Gallery fook 
a little trivial, and more than a little vulgar. At all events, 
it is serious work, and, given the painter’s point of view, com- 
petent work also. And, since Mr. Legros has not been 
exhibiting pictures for some years, let us leave it with this 
final word of commendation,—that at a time when Art is almost 
entirely devoted to picturesqueness, triviality, affectation, or 
extravagance, it is a genuine pleasure to welcome a piece of 
serious, competent work, which makes no hasty bid for popu- 
larity, and no melodramatic appeal to our sympathy. 

We should like to speak of the large landscape by Signor 
Costa, which occupies a place of honour in the large Gallery ; 
but this is a picture which cannot be hastily or briefly 
criticised, and we will content ourselves with saying here 
that, though it appears to us to have some of its painter’s 
best qualities, the work is not entirely successful. 

There are a large number of ladies’ pictures here, of which 
it may be said generally that the level of the work is astonish- 
ingly high, and that many of the painters’ names are almost 
entirely unknown to us; but Mrs. Stillman stands easily at 
their head in the colour and sentiment of her work, and Miss 
Hilda Montalba in strength and solidity of painting. 

Mr. Keeley Halswelle exhibits one picture, which is perhaps 
that rejected by the Royal Academy; it is a good specimen 
of his art, and represents a river-bank, with a distance 
of autumn-tinted trees, between which the stream winds far 
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below the point of view from which the picture is taken. 
This composition is notable amongst this artist’s works as 
being painted in a stronger key of colour than that which he 
used to adopt; but the colour is not good, though strong,—it 
has a certain thin, harsh glare about it, which is to us very 
unpleasant. If the best of Mr. Herkomer’s portraits is that 
of Mr. Burnand, the most interesting is that of “ His Father 
and his Children,” the head of the old man being in this 
especially fine. 

There is a fine picture by Mr. Watts, which we shall mention 
in our next paper on this Gallery, and one of Albert Good- 
win’s “Arabian Nights” series, entitled “The Enchanted 
Lake.” Forthe rest, Mr. Edward Stott sends an impressionist 
work, which also requires careful description ; Mr. J. W. North 
has a delightful landscape, entitled “ A Little Bit of Somerset ;” 
and Mr. H. H. La Thangue’s “ Gaslight Study” of a girl 
writing, is, from a painter’s point of view, probably the cleverest 
thing in the Exhibition. 

On the whole, we will say it is a good though not remarkable 
collection; and if it were not for that little impression that 
the pictures have somehow strayed round the corner from the 
“Grosvenor,” a visit to the New Gallery would be wholly 
pleasant. HARRY QUILTER. 








BOOKS. 


————— 
SOLOMON MAIMON.* 

Ir is certainly, as Dr. Clark Murray himself observes, a very 
strange thing that this fascinating piece of autobiography, 
which has been in existence something like ninety years, 
should never have been translated into English till now. 
George Eliot had seen Solomon Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte, 
and Dean Milman seems to have come upon extracts from it; 
but it has evidently been a rave book, not frequently met with 
by the English students of German literature, and Dr. Clark 
Murray has had the rare good fortune of first presenting this 
singularly vivid book in an English translation as pure 
and lively as if it were an original, and an original 
by a classic English writer. When we call Solomon Maimon’s 
autobiography fascinating, we do not mean to say that the 
hero of it had in any respect an ideal character. A sceptical 
Rabbi, a great Talmudist who despised the Talmud, an omni- 
vorous reader of all such science as in the last century a 
Polish Jew (with no language but Hebrew at his command till 
he was nearly middle-aged) could get hold of, a genuine idler 
in literature who, though he could dash off a considerable 
spell of work in a short time, had no method in him, and 
always preferred slipshod effort to steady industry, a man 
whom want and misery had seduced into spasmodic fits of in- 
temperance, which rather grew upon him towards the end, 
Solomon Maimon could no more pretend to a high character 
than our own Steele or Savage. Indeed, he made acquaintance 
with a deeper shade of degradation, in the conventional sense 
of the word, than any of the Bohemians of our English litera- 
ture, for Maimon spent nearly half a year of his life as a beggar 
of the most miserable class, being taught by his companion,— 
a professional beggar,—to give at least the impression that he 
cursed all who refused him alms, and not having made, 
apparently, during that time, the smallest effort to distinguish 
himself in either occupation or aim from the poor mendicant 
with whom he associated. It is plain that he was tolerably 
well accustomed to the lowest forms of physical wretchedness, 
and that he was more or less impatient of the habits and 
manners of gentlemen, which kept him under a restraint that 
was sometimes irksome to him. None the less he was a man of 
remarkable acquirements, being a learned Talmudist, for those 
times at least a not inconsiderable mathematician, and having 
in middle life mastered Latin, German, French, and English, 
besides the various Eastern dialects of which his Hebrew know- 
ledge was the foundation. He had evidently a very great turn 
for physics, as well as for mathematics, and a wonderful 
capacity for the acquisition of languages without the slightest 
communication with those who could speak them, so that he 
knew a language fairly well of which he could not properly 
pronounce a single sentence. In character, too, Maimon was 
a Bohemian. He was candid, grateful, and generous, and full 


* Solomon Maimon: an Autobiography. Translated from the German, with 
Additions and Notes by J. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
| nee Sale F.R.S.A., M‘Gill College, Montreal. Paisley and London: Alexander 

arduer, 








of kindly feelings. But he was conceited, irreverent, pas- 
| sionate, intolerant of the influence of others, and never 
really at ease among the class for which his knowledge 
fitted him. The study of the Talmud, too, which he began so 
early, thoroughly unfitted him for feeling the least respect for 
the element of authority in religion. The enormous mass of 
worthless refinements which it was the great merit of a 
learned Talmudist to invent, and the importance attached to 
purely nominal distinctions, soon turned him into an assailant, 
of religious authority and dogma, which he did his best 
throughout his life to overthrow. While, therefore, he had 
some of the outward habits of a great Talmudist, his whole 
nature received from his Talmudic studies the sceptical bent 
by which his opinions throughout life were marked. 

What makes the autobiography so interesting is its singular 
candour and simplicity. Married at the age of eleven, when 
he was already “a full Rabbi,” and a father at fourteen, 
Solomon Maimon lived fast. He was even more a child than 
a bridegroom when his bride outwitted him, and when he out- 
witted his mother-in-law, as he thus naively tells us :— 


“Here I must mention a little anecdote. I had read in a Hebrew 
book of an approved plan for a husband to secure lordship over his 
better half for life. He was to tread on her foot at the marriage 
ceremony; and if both hit on the stratagem, the first to succeed 
would retain the upper hand. Accordingly, when my bride and I 
were placed side by side at the ceremony this trick occurred to me, 
and I said to myself, Now you must not let the opportunity pass of 
securing for your whole lifetime lordship over your wife. I was 
just going to tread on her foot, but a certain Je ne sais quoi, whether 
fear, shame, or love, held me back. While I was in this irresolute 
state, all at once I felt the slipper of my wife on my foot with such 
an impression that I should almost have screamed aloud if I had 
not been checked by shame. I took this for a bad omen and said 
to myself, Providence has destined you to be the slave of your wife, 
you must not try to slip out of her fetters. From my faint- 
heartedness and the heroic mettle of my wife, the reader may 
easily conceive why this prophecy had to be actually realised. I 
stood, however, not only under the slipper of my wife, but—what 
was very much worse—under the lash of my mother-in-law. 
Nothing of all that she had promised was fulfilled. Her house, 
which she had settled on her daughter as a dowry, was burdened 
with debt. Of the six years’ board which she had promised me, I - 
enjoyed scarcely half a year’s, and this amid constant brawls and 
squabbles. She even, trusting to my youth and want of spirit, 
ventured now and then to lay hands on me, but this I repaid not 
infrequently with compound interest. Scarcely a meal passed 
during which we did not fling at each other’s head, bowls, plates, 
spoons, and similar articles. Once I came home from the academy 
extremely hungry. As my mother-in-law and wife were occupied 
with the business of the public-house, I went myself into the room 
where the milk was kept; and asI found a dish of curds and 
cream, I fell upon it, and began to eat. My mother-in-law caine 
as I was thus occupied, and screamed in rage, ‘ You are not going 
to devour the milk with the cream!’ The more cream the better, 
thought I, and went on eating, without disturbing myself by her 
cry. She was going to wrest the dish forcibly from my hands, 
beat me with her fists, and let me feel all her ill-will. Exasperated 
by such treatment, I pushed her from me, seized the dish, and 
smashed it on her head. That wasa sight! The curds ran down 
all over her. She seized in rage a piece of wood, and if I had not 
cleared out in all haste, she would certainly have beat me to death. 
Scenes like this occurred very often. At such skirmishes of course 
my wife had to remain neutral, and whichever party gained the 
upper hand, it came home to her very closely. ‘Oh!’ she often 
complained, ‘if only the one or the other of you had a little more 
patience!’ Tired of a ceaseless open war I once hit upon a 
stratagem, which had a good effect for a short time at least. 1 
rose about midnight, took a large vessel of earthenware, crept with 
it under my mother-in-law’s bed, and began to speak aloud into 
the vessel after the following fashion:—‘O Rissia, Rissia, you 
ungodly woman, why do you treat my beloved son so ill? If you 
do not mend your ways, your end is near, and you will be damned 
to all eternity.’ Then I crept out again, and began to pinch her 
cruelly ; and after a while I slipped silently back to bed. The fol- 
lowing morning she got up in consternation, and told my wife, 
that my mother had appeared to her in a dream, and had threatened 
and pinched her on my account. In confirmation she showed the 
blue marks on her arm. When I came from the synagogue, I did 
not find my mother-in-law at home, but found my wife in tears. I 
asked the reason, but she would tell me nothing. My mother-in- 
law returned with dejected look, and eyes red with weeping. She 
had gone, as I afterwards learned, to the Jewish place of burial, 
thrown herself on my mother’s grave, and begged for forgiveness 
of her fault. She then had the burial place measured, and ordered 
a wax-light as long as its circumference, for burning in the syna- 
gogue. She also fasted the whole day, and towards me showed 
herself extremely amiable. I knew, of course, what was the cause 
of all this, but acted as if I did not observe it, and rejoiced in secret 
over the success of my stratagem. In this manner I had peace for 
some time, but unfortunately it did not last long. The whole was 
soon forgotten again, and on the slightest occasion the dance went 
on as before.” 


Maimon had always a great contempt for the conventions of 
the world, whether those of the Rabbinical caste or those of 
| the social world in which he lived. But he had too much of 
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the spirit of philosophy in him not to detect in himself the 
same weaknesses which he ridiculed in others, and he relates 
with great freshness and force the manner in which he ex- 
horted himself and his friend Lapidoth not to let themselves 
be taken in by self-love when they instituted comparisons 
between their own manner of life’and that of other people :— 


«“ Once when we were taking a walk on the wall round the town 
I said to Lapidoth, ‘ Friend, let us be fair, and pass our 
censure on ourselves, as well as on others. Is not the contem- 
plative life which we lead, and which is by no means adapted to 
our circumstances, to be regarded as a result of our indolence and 
inclination to idleness, which we seek te defend by reflections on 
the vanity of all things? We are content with our present cir- 
cumstances; why? Because we cannot alter them without first 
fighting against our inclination to idleness. With all our pretence 
of contempt for everything outside of us, we cannot avoid the 
secret wish to be able to enjoy better food and clothing than at 
present. We reproach our friends as vain men addicted to the 
pleasures of sense, because they have abandoned our mode of life, 
and undertaken occupations adapted to their powers. But wherein 
consists our superiority over them, when we merely follow our 
inclination as they follow theirs? Let us seek to find this 
superiority merely in the fact, that we at least confess this truth 
to ourselves, while they profess as the motive of their actions, not 
the satisfaction of their own particular desires, but the impulse to 
general utility.’ Lapidoth, on whom my words produced a power- 
ful impression, answered with some warmth, ‘Friend, you are 
perfectly right. If we cannot now mend our faults, we will not 
deceive ourselves about them, but at least keep the way open for 
amendment.’ ” 


It is curious to observe how, when Maimon had thrown off 
his faith in Judaism, and found that he could not,—con- 
sistently with his own habits of thought and convictions,— 
make his living as a Rabbi, he proposed to himself to become 
a Christian without professing to believe Christian dogma, on 
the ground that, as the end of all religion is action, and as 
Christianity is a much greater power in action than Judaism, 
he might reasonably join the Christian Church for the sake 
of the practical advantage it would give him in acting upon 
men, even though he could not believe Christian dogma in any 
sense except that of symbol and allegory :— 


“Tt occurred to me, therefore, that for me there was no alterna- 
tive left, but to embrace the Christian religion, and get myself 
baptised in Hamburg. Accordingly, I resolved to go to the first 
clergyman I should come upon, and inform him of my resolution, 
as well as of my motives for it, without any hypocrisy, in a truth- 
ful and honest fashion. But as I could not express myself well 
orally, I put my thoughts into writing in German with Hebrew 
characters, went to a schoolmaster, and got him to copy it in 
German characters. The purport of my letter was, in brief, as 
follows:—‘I am a native of Poland, belonging to the Jewish 
nation, destined by my education and studies to be a rabbi; but 
in the thickest darkness I have perceived some light. This in- 
duced me to search further after light and truth, and to free 
myself completely from the darkness of superstition and ignorance. 
In order to this end, which could not be attained in my native 
place, I came to Berlin, where by the support of some enlightened 
men of our nation I stud‘ed for some years,—not indeed after 
any plan, but merely to satisfy my thirst for knowledge. But as 
our nation is unable to use, not only such planless studies, but 
even those conducted on the most perfect plan, it cannot be blamed 
for becoming tired of them, and pronouncing their encouragement 
to be useless. I have therefore resolved, in order to secure tem- 
poral as well as eternal happiness, which depends on the attain- 
ment of perfection, and in order to become useful to myself as 
well as others, to embrace the Christian religion. The Jewish 
religion, it is true, comes, in its articles of faith, nearer to reason 
than Christianity. But in practical use the latter has an advan- 
tage over the former; and since morality, which consists not in 
opinions but in actions, is the aim of all religion in general, clearly 
the latter comes nearer than the former to this aim. Moreover, I 
hold the mysteries of the Christian religion for that which they 
are, that is, allegorical representations of the truths that are most 
important for man. By this means I make my faith in them har- 
monise with reason, but I cannot believe them according to their 
common meaning. I beg therefore most respectfully an answer to 
the question, whether after this confession I am worthy of the 
Christian religion or not. In the former case I am ready to carry 
my proposal into effect ; but in the latter, I must give upall claim 
toa religion which enjoins me to lie, that is, to deliver a confession 
of faith which contradicts my reason.’ The schoolmaster, to whom 
I dictated this, fell into astonishment at my audacity ; never 
before had he listened to such a confession of faith. He shook his 
head with much concern, interrupted the writing several times, 
and became doubtful, whether the mere copying was not itself a 
sin. With great reluctance he copied it out, merely to get rid of the 
thing. I went then to a prominent clergyman, delivered my letter, 
and begged for a reply. He read it with great attention, fell like- 
wise into astonishment, and on finishing entered into conversation 
with me. ‘So,’ he said, ‘I see your intention is to embrace the 
Christian religion, merely in order to improve your temporal cir- 
cumstances.’ Excuse me, Herr Pastor,’ I replied, ‘ I think I have 
made it clear enough in my letter, that my object is the attain- 
ment of perfection. To this, it is true, the removal of all 
hindrances and the improvement of my external circumstances 





form an indispensable condition. But this condition is not the 
chief end.’—‘ But,’ said the pastor, ‘do you not feel any inclination 
of the soul to the Christian religion without reference to any 
external motives ??—‘ I should be telling a lie, if I were to give you 
an affirmative answer.’—‘You are too much of a philosopher,’ 
replied the pastor, ‘to be able to become a Christian. Reason 
has taken the upper hand with you, and faith must accommodate 
itself to reason. You hold the mysteries of the Christian religion 
to be mere fables, and its commands to be mere laws of reason. 
For the present I cannot be satisfied with your confession of faith. 
You should therefore pray to God, that He may enlighten you 
with His grace, and endow you with the spirit of true Christianity ; 
and then come to me again.’-—‘ If that is the case,’ I said, ‘then I 
must confess, Herr Pastor, that I am not qualified for Christianity. 
Whatever light I may receive, I shall always make it luminous 
with the light of reason. I shall never believe that I have fallen 
upon new truths, if it is impossible to see their connection with 
the truths already known to me. I must therefore remain what I 
am,—a stiffnecked Jew. My religion enjoins me to believe nothing, 
but to think the truth and to practise goodness. If I find any 
hindrance in this from external circumstances, it is not my fault. 
I do all that lies in my power. With this I bade the pastor 
good-bye.” 

That reads quite like the suggestion of a modern sceptic 
that he is willing to sign any number of articles or creeds 
presented to him, on condition that he may take these acts 
of subscription as meaning no more than this, that he 
accepts the creeds subscribed as embodying generally a 
great practical system which he wishes to see adapted to 
the exigencies of modern needs and modern assumptions. 
Maimon would have subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles as 
cheerfully as any Oxford luminary during those days, not 
so long passed, when that requisition was the accepted 
mode of compelling a great heresiarch either to break with 
Oxford or to give a nominal assent to what he certainly did 
not believe. But Maimon, unlike some Oxford luminaries, was 
quite determined to explain exactly how little in his case the 
nominal act of assent really meant. Whatever else he did, he 
never condescended to subterfuge. He had a great intellectual 
pride of his own, in spite of all his Bohemianism and reck- 
lessness of life. 

Maimon, though he took the most sceptical view of Kant’s 
philosophy, accepting both Kant’s and Hume’s principles, and, 
in fact, holding Hume’s view, as it were, behind Kant’s view,— 
by which we mean that while he accepted Kant’s account of our 
a priori conceptions, he accepted it as describing a purely 
subjective habit of thought which had no root in the reality 
of things,—earned the highest possible praise from Kant by 
the acuteness of his criticism on the Pure Reason of the 
German metaphysician. “None of my opponents,” said 
Kant, speaking of Maimon’s criticism, “ had understood me 
and the main problem so well.” Indeed, Kant added, “ very 
few could claim so much penetration as Herr Maimon in pro- 
found inquiries of this sort.” This was a great testimonial 
for Maimon, and, indeed, his mind seems to have been exactly 
adapted to enter into the transcendental philosophy with the 
view of showing it to have been a grand subjective illusion. 
But ill-regulated as was Maimon’s mind and whole habit of 
life, there was something noble and generous in him to the 
end, and the pathetic account given by a Protestant pastor, 
Herr Tscheggey, of the last conversation he held with him in 
1800, a few hours before his death, will fitly close our account 
of this learned intellectual vagabond, with his noble but 
wasted faculties and his vagrant aspirations :— 

“ «Tam sorry to find you so ill to-day, dear Maimon,’ said the 
pastor.— There will perhaps be some improvement yet,’ replied 
Maimon.—‘ You look so ill,’ his friend proceeded, ‘that I am 
doubtful about your recovery.’—‘ What matters it after all?’ said 
Maimon. ‘When I am dead, I am gone.’—‘ Can you say that, 
dear friend ?’ rejoined the clergyman, with deep emotion. ‘ How ? 
Your mind, which amid the most unfavourable circumstances ever 
soared to higher attainments, which bore such fair flowers and 
fruits—shall it be trodden in the dust along with the poor covering 
in which it has been clothed? Do you not feel at this moment 
that there is something in you which is not body, not matter, not 
subject to the conditions of space and time?’—‘ Ah!’ replied 
Maimon, ‘these are beautiful dreams and hopes ’_« W hich 
will surely be fulfilled,’ his friend broke in; and then, after a 
short pause, added, ‘ You maintained not long ago that here we 
cannot reach further than to mere legality. Let this be admitted ; 
and now perhaps you are about to pass over soon into a condition 
in which you will rise to the stage of morality, since you and all 
of us have a natural capacity for it. Why? Should you not 
wish now to come into the society of one whom you honoured so 
much as Mendelssohn ?’—The zealous pastor says he gave the 
conversation this turn on purpose, in order to touch this side of 
the philosopher’s heart. After a while the dying man exclaimed, 
“Ay me! I have been a foolish man, the most foolish among the 
most foolish—and how earnestly I wished it otherwise !’—‘ This 
utterance,’ observed the pastor, ‘is also a proof that you are not 
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yet in complete accord with your unbelief. No,’ he added, taking 
Maimon by the hand, ‘ you will not all die; your spirit will surely 
live on.’—‘ So far as mere faith and hope are concerned, I can goa 
: . 

good way ; but what does that help us?’ was Maimon’s reply.— 
‘Tt helps us at least to peace,’ urged the pastor.—‘ I am at peace 
(Ich bin ruhig),’ said the dying man, completely exhausted.—Here 
Tscheggey broke off the conversation, as the sufferer was evidently 
unable to continue it. When he rose to leave, Maimon begged him 
to stay, or at least to come back again soon. He came back the 
following morning, but found the patient unconscious. At 10 
o’clock on the same evening—it was the 22nd of November, 1800 
—this strangely tossed life had reached its haven.” 

Such was the end of the learned Talmudist who, with a taste 
for natural science and for transcendental metaphysics, never 
got any good out of the system in which he was born and bred 
except, indeed, the manifold brotherly kindness of which Jews 
are so lavish to their poorer brethren. The one charming aspect 
of this autobiography is the generosity which Maimon so often 
experienced at the hands of his richer Jewish acquaintances 
and friends, a generosity which he repaid by the most frank 
and cordial gratitude. Otherwise, this most vivid picture of 
a wasted life is one of almost unrelieved gloom. 


DEAN CHURCH ON THE EARLY OTTOMANS.* 
THE first charm of Dean Church’s writing, at least for his 
present critic, is this,—that he leaves an impression of saying 
so much less than he could say, of knowing subjects thoroughly 
to which he only alludes in passing, of habitually refraining 
from pouring out the wealth which, nevertheless, is in his 
possession, This strikes us even in his criticism, as, for 
instance, in his criticism in this volume, the first of a collection 
of his less important writings, on Montaigne. His few pages 
contain much more than an estimate of Montaigne’s writings 
and of his place in literature. That is admirable, though occa- 
sionally a little fierce in its condemnation; but beside and 
beyond it is an estimate of Montaigne himself, of his 
whole personality, so complete and so acute, that the 
reader feels that the Dean, without again opening a 
book or reading a manuscript, could give us a finished 
biography of the first French causeur. The magnificent 
passage (pp. 69-72) in which he describes Montaigne’s leading 
idea, his doubt whether truth was ever attainable in a world 
so full of complexities, is one of the finest exhibitions of 
critical insight to be found in literature; but it is followed by 
this, which to our minds suggests an even greater power, the 
power which, though displayed in far other forms and through 
a more enticing method, has been the secret of strength to all 
the greatest dramatists :— 

“But the evil influences of those unhappy times acted on 
a character which was in some respects too well adapted to feel 
their power. Montaigne felt the attractions of truth, but none of 
its obligations. Lofty and clear in his idea of it, curious in his 
inquiries, fastidious in his tests, and not easily put off with its 
counterfeits, he hated responsibility, and would not submit to the 
trouble of having a purpose. Uncertainty, so far from disturbing 
him, was a real pleasure; he revelled in it. He is whimsically 
pathetic in his description of the torment he felt in having to make 
up his mind, or to commit himself; anything that fixed and tied 
him down, anything that required the effort and tension of his 
mind, he revolted from with fear and disgust. The idea of duty, 
with its attendant necessities of decision and of labour, was his 
bugbear and scarecrow. To hunt after truth as his pastime and 
sport was quite according to his taste; to hunt after it as his duty 
was as completely the opposite. He was the sworn enemy of all 
constraint, whether it were a constraint that confined the range 
and variations of his judgment, or a constraint that imposed on 
him the obligation of attention and method. To such a mind, 
which thoroughly enjoyed the liberty of taking one view of a 
subject to-day, with the reserved right and avowed anticipation of 
taking another to-morrow ; which found the most delightful exer- 
cise of its natural subtlety in hovering about contrarieties and 
exaggerating difficulties, and carefully avoided bringing them to 
a point and issue; which shrunk with the loathing of an escaped 
galley-slave from all enforced trouble and work, in great things 
and small, the care of his property and the politics of the day, in 
his books, his business, his ménage, his writing; which steadily 
declined and put away the thought that he was bound in this 
world to anything, but to indulge the bent of his genius, and study 
himself, his repose, and his diseases,—this keen scrutiny of the 
perplexities and realities of life was no wholesome employment. 
Montaigne’s practical lesson is, that man was not made for truth, 
and does not want it; that he may go through life very well 
without truth, and without the pains of looking for it; that if he 
is fool enough to be anxious and in earnest about it, he will but 
bring himself into endless difficulties, merely at the end to lose 
his labour; but that he will find it a pleasant and healthful 
exercise to turn his inquiries after it into an amusing toy, to be 

taken up and laid down as a change from his other pleasures.” 





* Miscellancous Essays. By the Rev. R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Yol.I. London: Macmillan, 





That is Montaigne, not a view of Montaigne’s writing ; yet 
it is given us only en passant, as a largesse out of abundane 
for which many thanks are not required, and with a singel 
view to make the criticism of Montuigne’s work bite a littl 
deeper into the reader’s mind. ‘ 


This wealth of unemployed resource especially strikes us whey 
the Dean permits himself now and again the rare indulgence of 
writing history. Perhaps only a few of our readers are away 
that he once wrote for the series called “ Epochs of Modem 
History” a minute volume called The Beginnings of the 
Middle Ages. The little book is a marvel, a specimey 
of literary pemmican to which we know no rival. Nine 
readers out of ten would say as they read it, especially if 
they read as most men do, for the reading’s sake, “That 
is condensed Gibbon wonderfully well cooked;” but the tenth 
would perceive that while the Dean is traversing Gibbon’s 
ground, and of necessity constantly agreeing with him, he js 
writing from a knowledge as original and often as thorough 
as Gibbon’s own; and that, consequently, while compressing 
his facts out of all reason—for truly human skill could not do 
the work in the space—he is never dull, never slurs any state. 
ment, never leaves any indefinite impression. He understands, 
and therefore his reader understands. Read, for example, in the 
Beginnings, the chapter on “The Consolidation of England,” 
sixteen duodecimo pages; gather up what impressions you 
have derived from it; and doubt if you can that its author 
could have written a History of Early England which Sir F, 
Palgrave would have admired, and in which Mr. Freeman would 
have censured nothing but the spelling. Or take the fascinating 
account of the early Ottomans in the volume before us. No 
history can be more easily made interesting than that of the 
Ottoman Empire, because it is so studded with creat indivi. 
dualities, with Sultans, Viziers, and conquerors who, in their 
deeds, their characters, and their distinctive forms of crimin. 
ality, were among the most separate of mankind. But at the 
same time, there is no history which it is more difficult to make 
clear. The student of ordinary books never quite understands 
how Ottoman power grew, why a sinall Asiatic clan contrived 
to master the Roman Empire of the East, where its chiefs 
found the military power to defeat some of the strongest 
armies of Europe. Dean Church gives us easily. and as part 
of an essay, the explanation, or rather, for he does not say 
quite enough on the inherent force of the Tartar character, 
which is quite alone in Asia, the two main facts upon which 
the explanation depends. The dynasty, ut first one of singular 
and almost unbroken strength, the Sultans being rather the 
picked men of their House than its regular heirs, pursued 
consciously for centuries a single object from which they 
never swerved, the supersession of the Eastern Cmsardom 
by the Sultanet, and one of them forged the most tremendous 
weapon of war that appeared in the Middle Ages, a weapon 
absolutely original, a great army entirely European in origin, 
entirely Mahommedan in spirit and in faith. The little horde 
which Ertoghrul led to Broussa in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, though fierce and warlike, were a hundred 
years later masters only of a little principality, when “ Black 
Halil,” counsellor of Sultan Orchan, the first who struck 
coins in his own name, thought of and carried out one of the 
most stupendous and most successful crimes recorded in the 
history of the world. An attempt to reorganise the army 
from Turks only had failed, owing to their indiscipline, when 
Black Halil, who was now “Judge of the Host,” showed 
“to Orchan and his counsellors, that though grown-up Turko- 
mans could not be brought under discipline, children could be 
schooled to anything. The children of the conquered, he said, 
like all that belongs to them, are given to the conquerors, by 
the Prophet’s law; and that law, besides, declares, that evely 
child, of whomsoever born, brings with him into the world the 
disposition to embrace Islam. A school of Christian children, 
cut off from home and country, and trained with rigid dis- 
cipline to the faith of the Prophet and the practice of arms 
will grow up into an obedient and yet zealous and devoted 
soldiery. They will not much remember, in the pride of 
soldiership and the excitement of conquest, their old faith and 
friends; but their Christian and subject kinsmen will often 
look with wistful and envious eyes, to the honours and priv: 
leges of the children who were ravished from them. They will 
not wish to go back to Christendom and bondage; but many 

Christians will be tempted to come and share their religio? 
and fortunes. Islam will be served and strengthened by the bes! 
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nisin 
blood of Christendom, and the numbers of its martyrs swelled 
by those who must have otherwise perished in their ignorance.” 
flis advice was taken, and from that day forth a fixed tribute 
of Christian children was exacted from all conquered pro- 
yinces, and was swelled by multitudes of kidnapped boys. 
Within half-a-century this force had grown to its strength, 
and thenceforward for four hundred years, till Mahmoud the 
Terrible, in 1826, swept it in six months of massacre out of 
existence, the Janissary Army was the weapon of the Ottoman 
Empire. Black Halil did his work thoroughly, and the im- 
press which he stamped upon his European boy-slaves never 
quitted the great force of which they were the first com- 
ponents — 

“These armed slaves were also the most remarkable and most 
lasting of military brotherhoods. The world has seen some 
singular instances of men bound to one another, for the sole 

ses of war, by principles or obligations deeper and stronger 
than those which hold together for a time the fleeting assemblage of 
acommon army—the soldier-citizens of Sparta, the Roman legions 
of the Empire, the monks of the Temple and the Hospital, the 
troopers of Cromwell’s ‘new model.’ But all the conditions and 
all the feelings which concentrated and which inspired the valour 
of Spartan citizens and Roman legionaries, of the brethren of the 
military orders, and the troopers of Naseby and Dunbar, were 
combined in the institute of the Janissaries. The ties of home 
and family which had been burst for ever when the boy began his 
training, were never allowed to reunite, even in a strange land 
and a different faith, as long as the soldier could do his work. The 
hunger and thirst, the watchings and the labours, which annealed 
to their due temper the spirit and frame of the Spartan boy, were 
not greater than those which exercised the young postulant of the 
Janissaries, when he was sent to Anatolia or the schools of the 
capital, to learn his new language, to imbibe his new fanaticism, 
and to practise the arms which he was to handle till his death. 
The mind of the Spartan boy, when he grew to be a man, was not 
more thoroughly warped from all the influences and interests of 
civil and social life, to think of war as the only end for which it 
was worthy to live, and to long for it, as his holiday and refresh- 
ment after the austerities of peace, than that of the new recruit 
who entered one of those dormitories filled with the fiercest of the 
Moslem soldicry, all of whom had been once, like himself, 
baptized in infancy into the faith of Christ. Nor did the training, 
at once so crushing and so inflaming, so narrow and so intense, 
relax there. In these ‘ convent-like barracks’ all was silence and 
subjection. The younger humbly served and waited on the 
der. Within the walls, and among the brotherhood itself, 
the word of the superior was the only law, the instinct of 
the inferior submissive obedience; without the walls the lowest 
knew no master, except their sultan. They were men who 
recognised no old kindred; they were not allowed to seek a 
new one in marriage. Such is the picture which Venetian 
residents and Austrian nuncios have preserved of this won- 
derful association in its early days. The only comparisons by 
which they could convey an adequate idea of their order, their rigid 
discipline, their simple and sparing fare, their coarse garb, their 
silence, their grave self-command, the stillness which reigned in 
their barracks and in their immovable lines, their blind and abso- 
lute obedience, were drawn from the austerities and self-abnega- 
ti of monastic life. They were soldiers, but soldiers whose 
demeanour and appearance was that of monks. Nor was the com- 
parison far wrong. ‘The animating principle of that fiery valour, 
thich, in the carly Ottoman wars, boasted—and enemies confirmed 
the boast—that the Janissaries had never fled in battle, was a 
wligious one. The bond of their companionship was an affiliation 
toareligious order. 'The well-known formula of the consecration 
oftheir institute, when Orchan or Amurath led the New Soldiers 
to receive their name and their benediction from the Scheikh 
Hadji Bektash, need not be repeated here. The Janissaries called 
themselves the children and family of this great saint of Islam. 
They wore to the last the badge of their spiritual relationship ; 
the strip of coarse cloth, which hung down behind from their 
Thite felt caps, represented the sleeve of the dervish’s mantle, 
vith which he covered the head of the first Janissary when he 
tamed and blessed him, Hadji Bektash was also the founder of 
a order of dervishes; and between these two families—the 
brethren of prayer and the brethren of the sword—the strictest 
flowship was kept up. The Janissaries were incorporated with 
the order of the Bektash dervishes. The Scheikh of the Bektashes 
| Was, im virtue of his religious office, the chief of the 99th Oda of 
the Janissaries ; in their barracks eight of the Bektash dervishes 
payed day and night for the welfare of the realm and a blessing 
athe scimitars of their brothers. When those famous soldiers 
vere destroyed, the Bektash dervishes were proscribed with them.” 


That is a long extract, but the man who has read it receives 
from a Dean, and probably for the first time, an intelligible 
“planation of the terrible power of the Ottoman Army, other- 
"se an unaccountable anomaly in Asiatic history. The man 
tho wrote it, and wrote it, be it observed, only to strengthen 
ihessay, has the true historian’s spirit, the spirit which will 
tudy a whole literature, or the tedious records of ages, if only 
¢may make a historic fact clear to those who care to under- 
‘and. This is not the gift for which Dean Church is usually 
idmired, and it is because he possesses it, as we think, in such 

measure, and because it is so often overlooked, that we 
lave made it the main subject of the present paper. 








TWO RUSSIAN NOVELS.* 
ALTHOUGH we have denominated both these books Russian 
novels, Radna only is in, strict justice entitled to come under 
this designation. The action takes place exclusively in Russia, 
the characters are Russian, and the authoress, who calls her- 
self Princess Olga, is evidently well acquainted with the 
country which she describes and the people whose characters 
she portrays. We may object to some of her theories, and to 
the occasional grandiloquence of her literary style; but even 
the censorious must admit that she speaks with knowledge: 
and that she has written a powerful and dramatic story. Mr. 
(or is it Mrs. ?) J. Belford Dayne, on the other hand, seems to 
have developed his ideas of Russia and things Russian from 
his inner consciousness. He calls his book a “novel.” He 
should have called it an impossible romance, or still better, a 
burlesque, for anything more wildly grotesque than the story 
which he tells, it were difficult to conceive. We are introduced 
at the outset to the inevitable secret society, the leading 
members of which are Mauret, a Frenchman; Schultz, a 
German; Olerowski, a Russian; and Redford, a soi-disant 
Englishman. These men are the chiefs of the European 
revolution, and hold in their hands the threads of a vast 
conspiracy whose ramifications extend over Russia, Germany. 
and France; but the heart and soul of it is Redford, who, 
in American phrase, “bosses” the entire job. His colleagues 
are little more than his “ obedient servants.” Redford, it need 
hardly be observed, isa man of great courage and resource; 
handsome appearance, and refined manners, moves in the 
highest society, and seems to have unlimited command of 
money. He can detect a traitor at a glance, destroy him by a 
word, and wins the hearts of beautiful women, and breaks the 
bank at Monaco with equal facility. Yet nobody knows any- 
thing of his family; and albeit he bears an English name, and 
speaks the language like a native, both his political associates 
and the people with whom he comes casually in contact doubt 
greatly whether he is English-born. This mysterious per- 
sonage, though he is often on the wing. spends most of his 
time on the Riviera, and at Monte Carlo makes the ac- 
quaintance of Beatrice Amherst, a charming English girl. 
Beatrice, of course, falls in love with him; but she has, unfor- 
tunately, a rival in the person of Princess Véderoff (sic), a 
beautiful and fascinating Russian lady of high lineage and 
vast wealth. Redford has, nevertheless, the good taste to 
prefer Beatrice; and though the course of their true love does 
not run smooth at the first, all comes right in the end. Inthe 
meanwhile, however, some very startling events come to pass. 
The conspiracy in which Redford is engaged, as we have 
already observed, has its ramifications all over Europe; but 
the immediate object of the conspirators is the emancipation 
of Russia from the yoke of bureaucratic tyranny by means of 
a general insurrection. In pursuance of this scheme, Redford 
makes a visit to Moscow, where he presides at a meeting of the 
revolutionary council, held in a house which has once been a 
monastery. Particular attention must be called to the fact that 
the house has a tall tower, surmounted by a big metal dome. The 
proceedings have hardly begun when the doors of the council- 
chamber “fly open,” and there enters “ with fearless tread” a 
tall and handsome man, “ wrapped in a mantle,” whereupon 
the conspirators stand up in token of respect, and Redford 
humbly kisses his hand, for the new-comer is none other than 
the Autocrat of all the Russias, and honorary president of 
the secret society. He announces in set phrase that, finding 
himself unable to free his subjects from the power of those 
who misgovern and oppress them, he has thrown in his lot 
with the revolution, which he desires may be made “in the 
name of the Czar,” and when the time for action comes, he 
will be found fighting on the popular side. This said, his 
Majesty marches off, and shortly afterwards the conspirators 
disperse, all save four,—Redford, Olerowski, a leading member 
of the Third Section, and the * Baron” to whom the house 
belongs. This gentleman is in the act of explaining to his 
guests an ingenious contrivance for evading the police, when 
two servants rush excitedly into the room with the news that 
the gendarmes have surrounded the house, and are on the point 
of making a domiciliary visit, and so putting his contrivance 
to the test. Whereupon, the Baron raises a curtain which 
covers a massive door. This, by touching a hidden spring, 
he opens, and himself and his three friends vanish. When 





* (1.) In ‘the Name of the Tzar: a Novel. By J. Belford Dayne. Edinburgh 
and Eondon: William Blackwood and Sons.——(2.) Radna; or, the Great 
Conspiracy of 1881, By Princess Olga, London: Chatto and Windus, 
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the police appear a few minutes later, they find the door easily, 
but being ignorant of the secret of the spring, are compelled 
to open it by force. But beyond the first door is a second, 
and beyond the second a third, the forcing of which occupies 
the police half-an-hour. At length they gain admittance to 
the tower, only, however, to find that the birds have flown,— 
literally, for looking skyward they see a great balloon sailing 
swiftly southward. The police are furious but powerless, 
and the next evening Redford and his companions, while en- 
joying a recherché supper in the Archduke Karl Hotel at 
Vienna, read in the Austrian papers an account of their 
wonderful escape. In the end, the wiles of the wicked 
Princess are defeated, the revolution is accomplished, and 
Redford, who turns out to be a Prince of the Blood, becomes 
the husband of Beatrice Amherst. 

We have described this precious novel at this length, 
because it isa sample of the rubbish that is just now being 
written about Russia. The “Empire of the Night,” with its 
Nihilists, its secret police, and its mighty and mysterious 
Czar, isa tempting theme for the novelist ; but the writer who 
would effectively deal with it must possess special know- 
ledge: unless he be either a Russian born or has lived 
in the country and studied its institutions, he is sure 
to betray his ignorance by making ludicrous mistakes, 
Mr. Dayne does not even know that “ Véderoff” in the 
feminine becomes ‘ Véderova,” and that a Princess Véderoff 
is therefore an impossibility; and he commits the crowning 
absurdity of making a Russian Emperor plot against his own 
Government, and lead insurgents in a street-fight against his 
own troops. 

Radna is a book of another sort. The authoress who adopts 
the nom de guerre of Princess Olga is thoroughly conversant 
with her theme, and though she has a weakness for fine-writing, 
and, as touching construction, her story leaves something to be 
desired, it is a very good story, and will abundantly repay 
perusal. “Radna” is a historic Polish castle, inhabited by 
the Countess Stetzka and her daughter, Wanda. Count 
Stetzki is under the ban of the Russian Government, and 
supposed to be in Siberia, and the son, Casimir, has com- 
promised himself to an extent which renders his temporary 
absence from home desirable. So mother and daughter are 
quite alone, and a prey to cruel anxiety, for they receive fre- 
quent domiciliary visits from the police, whom they are com- 
pelled to propitiate by heavy bribes, the payment of which has 
brought them to the verge of poverty. In these circumstances, 
the Countess and her daughter hear of the arrival of a strong 
body of soldiers, and a number of civil officers, who have taken 
up their quarters in the neighbourhood. These functionaries 
have searched several houses, and are evidently on the quest,— 
after whom, Countess Stetzka knows only too well, for the 
Count, who has escaped from Siberia, is hidden in the castle. 
But this secret she shares with none, not even with her children. 
Meanwhile, Casimir returns to the neighbourhood in disguise, 
and Wanda, while walking in the woods, accidentally makes 
the acquaintance of a stranger who calls himself Leris Starzi. 
After they have met several times, he offers her his love, which 
Wanda, under the impression that he is a Hungarian, accepts; 
but on learning that he is a Russian, repels him with loathing 
and contempt. This scene is highly dramatic and well 
described :— 

“He seized her hands and kissed them passionately. His 
upturned face showed the intensity of his feelings, but the touch 
of his hand seemed to rouse the bitterness she had been taught 
from her infancy for his race. With a cry almost of loathing 
she sprang back. ‘How dare you?’ she said, her lips trembling 
with rage. ‘How dare you touch me—me, Michael Stetzki’s 
daughter ? Prejudice yousay! Is it prejudice which makes us 
fear and hate the wild beast that would devour us? Is it pre- 
judice which makes my mother hate those who have bound her 
husband in chains and conveyed him to a living grave, who have 

murdered her friends and robbed her children, who have wrung 
from us every pleasure, every privilege of freedom, and who 
torture our poor peasants at their pleasure? It was like one of 
your race to steal into the confidence of a poor unsuspecting Pole. 
It is your trade, the profession you glory in, which men of all 
other countries despise, and to which they give the infamous 
name of spy.’” 
This and other passages prove that the authoress, if not of 
Polish birth, has strong Polish sympathies; nevertheless, she 
always speaks of the Czar with bated breath, and protests her 
loyalty as loudly as Madame de Novikoff herself. Like the 
typical Russian peasant, she believes all that is good of her 


aT’ 
hindered from reforming abuses and freeing his people by the 
opposition of the bureaucracy, whose evil machinations arp 
continually thwarting his benevolent intentions. Wanda’; 
lover, designated as Prince C , is a man of high integrity 
and the purest motives, and when he discovers how vilely she 
and her family have been used, and how cruelly the Poles aye 
oppressed, he determines to lay the whole matter before his 
master, and demand punishment for the guilty and protection 
for their victims. Then begin his difficulties, the narratioy 
of which forms the most interesting part of the novel. He js 
powerfully supported at Court, for his mother is beloved by 
the Czar, whose morganatic wife she subsequently becomes, 
But the Prince confides his design to a brother-officer and 
intimate friend who is in the pay of the police, and his 
project becoming thus known, every effort is made to 
bar his access to the Emperor. The account of his arrival 
at Court and of the contest between Heritoff, the Minister of 
Police, and the Princess, who favours the party of reform, 
and knows that her son is hated by its enemies, is highly 
exciting. In the end he obtains an audience, convinces the 
Czar of the guilt of his agents, and obtains a free pardon for 
Count Stetzki and Casimir. The Emperor marries the 
Princess, her son marries Wanda, and a general amnesty and 
the granting of a Constitution are only prevented by the 
assassination of the monarch, a crime which our authoress 
ascribes less to the malignity of the Nihilists than to the 
machinations of the police, her theory being that the party of 
reaction, seeing their predominance in danger, allowed 
Alexander to be murdered, if they did not actually compass 
his death. In other words, the Nihilists are the instruments 
of the police, permitted to exist merely that they may do their 
bidding, and enable them to keep the Czar on the paths of 
absolutism. This is a theory which, we need hardly say, we 
do not accept. Yet there can be no question that the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, so powerful in appearance, is in great 
measure little more than a puppet in the hands of advisers 
whose very existence is contingent on the maintenance of the 
present system, and it is quite possible that a Czar really bent 
on reform would sooner or later meet with the fate whichis 
said to befall Turkish Pashas who try to rule justly and 
reform abuses. 





PEASANT LIFE IN TUSCANY.* 

Amp the unceasing din of the Irish Land War, with its 
wearisome squabbles about tenants’ rights and landlords’ 
wrongs, it is refreshing to turn to a book like that before us, 
and look at rural life from a totally different point of view. 
Not that Mrs. Ross in these Italian sketches by any means 
confines herself to one subject. In her pleasant papers, some 
of which may be remembered by our readers as having 
appeared as magazine articles, but which the writer has done 
well to republish in a single volume, she treats of the popular 
songs of Tuscany, of stornelli, rispetti, and canzoni, suchas are 
really composed and sung by the people, very different affairs 
indeed, from our poor drawing-room imitations; she gives us 
charming pictures, such as that of San Gimignano delle belle 
torre, the Ghetto of Florence, anda September day in the Valley 
of the Arno; she takes us to the baths of Casciana at mid- 
summer—the time when tourists, leaving Italy in her full 
beauty, because they know not how to adapt themselves to 
Italian life at this season, fly off, as they fancy, to more healthy 
regions; shetakes us also to picturesque, historic Tarentum, and 
to beautiful, melancholy Magna Grwcia, with its vast, rolling. 
blue-grey, flower-bespangled plains, its herds, its flocks, andits 
shepherds. Everywhere we follow her with pleasure ; but in her 
descriptions of peasant life and manners we find an especial 
charm, for, despite some serious drawbacks, the tiller of the soil 
in Italy has, according to the writer, a better time of it than 
most of his compeers, and is, take him for all in all, a goo 
hearted, simple, and fairly contented being. Mrs. Ross claims 
to be, and should be, a fair judge in the matter, as she hs 
made Italy her home for eighteen years, and lived all the 
while on the friendliest terms with her rural neighbours. ~ 
sit among the people, and do not make myself big,” says this 
lady, quoting from her mother’s well-known Letters frm 
Egypt; and truly this is the only way to gain an intimat? 
acquaintance with the peasantry of any land. 

The first paper, that entitled “Old Florence and Modem 
Tuscany,” beginning with a curious account of the sumptuary 


* Italian Sketches, By Janet Ross. Illustrated by Carlo Orsi. London: 
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laws of the fifteenth century, and going on to describe the old | 
usages that still linger among the contadini, gives a picture of 
the relations between landlord and peasant—farmers, as we 
understand the word, there are none—which, though it may be 
condemned by the political economist as resulting from the 
most backward of systems, is none the less pleasant; nor 
can it be denied that the arrangement binds the contracting 
parties by the powerful bond of a common interest. Where 
the landlord is beloved, as is very often the case, he is able, | 
notwithstanding the conservative spirit of the Tuscan peasant | 
and his dread of the slightest departure from old and time- | 
honoured ways, to introduce judiciously a good deal of | 
enlightenment and improvement amongst his “people,” as they | 
love to be called. The system is, of course, that of métayage 





go much in use in France, although in Italy it seems to | 
Not that it has not its dark side— | 


be more paternal. 
a bad padrone can be and is sometimes a tyrant, for he 
can prevent one of the sons of a peasant from leaving the 
farm, and can forbid a marriage that he may deem unprofitable 
to himself, and of course can, though he rarely does, turn 
away a family altogether and take on another, in which case 
it is difficult for the ejected to find another home. However, 
a3 we have said, such cases are rare; peasants usually remain 
under the same landlords for centuries, and it is not by any 
means uncommon to find under the same roof a large number 


of people bearing the same name, whose originally close | 
relationship has become entirely a thing of the past; notwith- | 


standing which they implicitly obey in all things the capoccio, 


or head of the family, while the women are all under the | 
The latter keeps | 


direction of the massaia, or house-mother. 
the purse for the small household expenses, which are defrayed 
out of the earnings of the women from the care of silk- 


worms, plaiting straw, and keeping poultry, if the latter be | 


allowed by the padrone, the girls from the age of fourteen 
being permitted to work a certain time every day to make up 
their dowry. The capoccio represents the family, his word or 
signature binds them all; he manages the work for the day, 
and decides who is to do it; he keeps the common purse, and 
doles out what is needful to each man, and no one can marry 
without his consent, ratified by that of the padrone. The 
dignity is hereditary, and the rule of the capoccio extremely 
despotic. 

Under the Tuscan system, the padrone gives the land and 
the capital, the peasant his labour. 
Government the enormous taxes, provides a house rent-free, 
and keeps it in repair, and also buys the needful oxen, cows, 
and horses, getting half the profit when they are sold, bearing 
half the loss if they die, and receiving also, of course, half 
the agricultural produce. In bad years, he advances corn to 
his peasants, and takes payment as they are able to give 
it him in oil, wine, beans, &c., so that the poor man, who 
would perhaps otherwise starve, is able to tide over bad times. 
It is true that under such conditions the landlord is not likely 
to gain inordinate riches; but he is not looking for them, his 
life is not one of excessive luxury, and he is happy in his 
friendly relations with his people, taking part in their little 
festivals, addressing even the old men as figliuolo mio and the 
women as bambina mia, they in return speaking to the illus- 
trissimos with a dignifiel freedom by no means wanting in 
respect. 

Althou rh going oat to service is lookel upon as a degrada- 
tion by the Tuscan peasantry, those who do so being either 
childless widows, or girls who have not been allowed to marry 


a3 they wished, Mrs. Ross has much praise to bestow upon her | 
she says, | 


Italian servants. “We have not changed one,” 
“since we came to live here, and they take as much care of, 
and as much pride in all that belongs to ‘us,’ as they say, as 
if it were their own property.” We do not doubt it. At the 
same time, it is but fair to remark that not in Italy alone does 


the golden rule work wonders ; without leaving our own islands, | 


itis quite possible even in these days of much-abused servitors, 
to produce examples of such as never dream of changing their 
places, and who stick to the families with which they have 
become identified, in evil fortune as in good. 

To return to the contadini, men, women, and girls work 
hard, they are in the fields from sunrise to sunset, their 
thriftiness is remarkable, and they cultivate the farm as if it 
were a garden. Knowing well the importance of having good 
seed, they select their beans, maize, &c., one at a time by hand ; 
and in the culture of the vine they are most careful as to 


The landlord pays to the | 


thoroughly seasoning, breaking up, and draining the soil 
before planting, as well as in giving the plants continual atten- 
tion the whole year round. The vintage and the olive gatherings 
are festive times, and the poor get a liberal share of the produce, 
for which reason there is comparatively little stealing. It is, 
however, but too much the fashion to keep large flocks of sheep 
and goats at the expense of the neighbour, and often it is one of 
the most important persons in the commune who thus sets the 
example of breaking the law. The beautiful large white oxen 
are a great source of pride in Tuscany, those of the Val di 
Chiana in particular. According to the Italian proverb, 
whoever has a cart and oxen carries on his business well. 
Cows are not in request except for rearing calves, as milk and 
| butter are but little used ; when a milch-cow is wanted, she is 
/usually brought from Switzerland, as those of the large 
Italian breed can do no more than feed their young. They 
are all stall-fed, vine, elm, and oak leaves forming part 
of their fodder, according to the time of year. This 
is a thing we might condescend to take note of. In 
some parts of France, leaves are largely gathered for the same 
purpose by women and girls, and are a considerable help 
to the small proprietor. In Apulia, the cattle-sheds are vast, 
vaulted stone buildings with a manger running all round, 
divided off for each animal, and in the centre of each division 
is sunk a common majolica plate, into which, after each meal 
of chaff and oats, all the dust and refuse is swept so as to be 
easily cleared away. Who would dream of such refinement 
| among the primitive inhabitants of this out-of-the-way region ? 
We cannot linger over Mrs. Ross’s Cescriptions of it, but she 
found the place and the people delightful; and those who can 
| enjoy roughing it could not do better than spend a holiday in 
| roaming among the baronial castles, the great farmhouses, 
and the picturesque ruins in the neighbourhood of Taranto. 


| 
| peo en 
| THE SCANDALS OF FRENCH HISTORY.* 

A PERUSAL of these nine volumes may safely be recommended 
| by way of sobering draught to any Frenchman preparing to cele- 
| brate the centenary of the French Revolution with Hugoesque 
| rapture and rhetoric. They cover nearly five centuries of 
| French history ; for the erection of the Bastille, whose history 
| is told by Captain Bingham, dates from 1380; and the Third 
| Empire, whose chronique scandaleuse Count de Viel Castel 
| has recorded with much gusto, was swept away in 1870. They 

give us almost exclusively the seamy side of that history; 
| and how very seamy that side has been, the profligate Court 
| of Francis I., the orgies in blood, fanaticism, and sensuality 
| of that other Court, the true presiding genius of which was 
| Catherine de Medicis, the jobbery and social scandals of the 
| Tuileries in the days of the Third Napoleon and of Morny, 
| exhibit only too clearly. Captain Bingham does good 

service, too, in showing that the wild dance of liberty 
| executed in France at the time of the fall of the Bastille— 
| which was in a moribund condition when it fell—has hardly 
| been justified by subsequent events. He reminds us that in 
| recent days prisoners have suffered long terms of captivity for 
| political offences,—that Blanqui, in particular, was condemned 
| in the reign of Louis Philippe to perpetual imprisonment, and 
| eventually suffered solitary confinement in Mont St. Michel; 
| that under the Second Empire he was condemned to ten years’ 
imprisonment; that under the Third Republic he was tried and 
; condemned more than once to imprisonment as a conspirator. 
| In all, Blanqui was thirty years in prison. It may be doubted 
if Clairvaulx is an improvement upon the Bastille. Moreover, 
| if certain persons who have figured as “ political prisoners” 
in Clairvaulx are to be believed, the scandal of incarceration 
| there is quite as great as ever it was in the worst days of the 
| elder prison. On the whole, too, the conclusion one is forced 
| to, after reading these nine volumes, is that not the least 
| fortunate of French politicians were those who spent the best 
of their days in the Bastille. They certainly led higher, and 
| perhaps also happier and even healthier lives, than their 
| apparently more successful contemporaries who were the 
favourites of Courts. 
Mr. Bingham’s book on the Bastille is one of those readable 
| and careful historical compilations of which he has published 





* (1.) The Bastille. By Captain the Hon. D. Bingham. 2 vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1888,——(2.) The Court and Reign of Francis I, King of 
France. By Jalia Pardoe. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1887. 
—(3.) The Last of the Valois, and Accession of Henvy of Navarre, 1559-1589. _ By 
Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 2 vols. London: Richard Beatley aud Son. 
1888.—(4.) Memoirs of Count Horace de Viel Castel, from 1851 to 1864, Trans- 
lated and Kd:ted by Charles Boustield. 2vols. London: Remington and Co. 1383. 
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several, dealing chiefly with the by-paths of French history, 
during the past few years. It has a somewhat padded-out look, 
however; Mr. Bingham might very well have said all he has 
to say in one volume. He freely acknowledges his obligations 
to M. Ravaisson, who devoted thirty years to arranging the 
papers found in the old fortress-prison when it fell into the 
hands of what Mr. Bingham profanely terms “an unscrupulous 
and sanguinary rabble,” and who died just as he had com- 
pleted the sixteenth volume of its archives. The general 
impression that one derives from a perusal of this book, is that 
the Bastille was not nearly so black and bad as it has been 
painted, and that other and less detested prisons—our own 
Newgate, for example—were at least as uncomfortable and as 
unhealthy. Recent investigations, moreover, unquestionably 
encourage this view. Mr. Bingham retells a number of the 
famous old stories bound up with the history of the Bastille 
—‘ Damiens’ bed of steel,” and the like—and introduces into 
his history Voltaire, Labourdonnais, and a host of others who 
have, owing to one circumstance or another, invested the 
Bastille with a little of their own fame. Mr. Bingham shows 
to special advantage in his treatment of the story of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. He has nothing, indeed, to say that can 
be regarded as absolutely original. But he goes very carefully 
into the various opinions—Voltaire’s, and those of subsequent 
writers—expressed as to the personality of this mysterious 
personage. He distinctly favours the comparatively modern 
view, that the man who died suddenly in the Bastille on 
November 19th, 1703, was not a scion of royalty, but that his 
name was De Marchiel, and that he was the chief of a plot 
against Louis XIV., who was arrested on the banks of the 
Somme in 1673, and gave his name as Louis d’Ollendorff. 

Miss Pardoe’s Court and Reign of Francis I., of which 
Mr. Bentley has published a handsome new edition in three 
volumes, with a brief biography of its industrious authoress, 
and the indefatigable Lady Jackson’s The Last of the Valois 
belong to the same order of literature. They are story-books 
rather than historical works, and deal with the suits and trap- 
pings rather than with the realities of life. They are very 
readable, nevertheless. Both ladies are very much “shocked” 
at the vices of the Courts they deal with, as impersonated 
by Diane de Poitiers, the Duchesse D’Etampes, Gabrielle 
d@’Estrées, and the frail tools of Catherine de Medicis. Miss 
Pardoe writes a more genuinely English style than Lady 
Jackson, a style of which this G. P. R. Jamesish passage, 
photographing Bourbon, may be given as a specimen :— 

“ He was attired for war, and wore over his mail a sash of cloth 

of silver: a diamond-studded poniard flashed in his belt beside 
the golden pommel of his sword, and his casque was surmounted 
by a plume of white and crimson feathers. In such a costume the 
fine person of the Duke was necessarily more than usually striking, 
and the beautiful sister of Francis, after gazing for an instant, 
like those around her, upon the majestic and noble figure of the 
only man whom she had ever loved, turned away with a shuddering 
sigh, and involuntarily glanced with a look of superb contempt 
upon the insignificant Prince to whom the policy of her uncle, 
Louis XII., had given her unwilling hand.” 
Yet Miss Pardoe’s book is, regard being had to the class of 
historical literature to which it belongs, not only interesting 
but valuable. Lady Jackson’s work is hardly so notable for 
inverted commas and French quotations as some previous 
books from the same too facile pen. Her account of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre is not marked by originality, or, 
indeed, by literary power of any kind. But her portraits of 
Catherine de Medicis, Henry IIL. and the Guises are revoltingly 
good. 

M. de Viel Castel is the M. Zola of recent French history, 
and we are not surprised that his English translator should 
not have dared to give in English the whole of the original 
French work that he has edited. These two books area series of 
pictures of the social sewers of the Second Empire, written, be it 
remembered, however, by a man who not only stands confessed 
as a cynic, but was disappointed in his career as courtier, and 
whom we find in the end dismissed from the position he held 
as guardian of the art-treasures in the Louvre. His picture 
of the entourage of the nerveless fatalist who for twenty years 
nominally governed France as President and Emperor, is the 
blackest that has ever been painted. ‘“ We find ourselves ”"— 


really, Macaulay’s trenchant periods are alone adequate to 
describe the “ revelations ” in this book—“ in a world in which 
the ladies are like very profligate, impudent, and unfeeling 
men, and in which the men are too bad for any place but 
Pandemonium or Norfolk Island. 


We are surrounded by fore- 





heads of bronze, hearts like the nether millstone, and tongues 
set on fire of hell.” We have here Byzantine orgies told with 
a pen not unlike that of Procopius. We are asked to believe 
among other things, that George Sand was morally a great 
deal worse than she has ever before been described; that 
Dumas the elder was even more conceited than has hitherto 
been supposed; that Hausmann was “a thief,” Baroche “a 
scoundrel,” and Persigny “a vulgar intriguer;” that Drouyn 
de Lhuys “would betray the Emperor the first time he could 
make a franc by doing so;” and that one of the Pretenders to 
the French Throne is “a wretched Prince, without heart, soul, 
or respect for humanity; a bad son, a bad brother, a bag 
husband, and a faithless subject, he has every vice that 
dishonours a man.” There is nothing to relieve the awful 
realism of these merciless memoirs, except, perhaps, the 
author’s dislike to and inability to appreciate England. Evep 
if this book be taken with a few grains of salt, owing to the 
temperament and circumstances of the author, it will have 
to be answered by such literary partisans as the Second 
Empire has left to it, otherwise we must come to the conclusion 
that there were not ten righteous men in that Sodom. M. de 
Viel Castel’s kindliest reflection is, “ Poor women! poor men! 
poor society ! poor everybody !” 





A MAMMOTH MARE’S-NEST.* 

Nor since the days of Ireland has so gigantic and pretentious 
a Shakespearian forgery been placed before the public as the 
secret narrative revealing how Bacon wrote Shakespeare, which 
Mr. Donnelly professes to have discovered in the text of the 
First Folio. In speaking of Mr. Donnelly’s work as a forgery, 
however, we by no means intend to impute to him a conscious 
attempt at deception. On the contrary, we believe Mr, 
Donnelly to be the most conspicuous victim of his own im- 
posture,—the worst deceived of all his dupes. In truth, the 
inventor of The Great Cryptogram has set up a literary Franken- 
stein the first act of which has been to puzzle, bamboozle, 
and befog, or, as Shakespeare himself would have said, “to 
shamefully abuse,” its own creator. This fact, however, cannot 
make the narrative produced any the less a forgery. To 
constitute a forgery, it is not the least necessary that 
what is forged shall be written with a pen on a clean piece of 
paper. When certain words are picked out here and there on 
a printed page, strung together in sense, or rather in grammar, 
and called the work of Bacon, the result is as undoubtedly a 
forgery as if the author had had nothing to do with any book, 
but had written his copy straight out of his head. No doubt, to 
make the individual who picked out the words a forger, there 
must be an intent to deceive. Now, since of all such intent 
Mr. Donnelly is obviously innocent, Mr. Donnelly is no forger. 
The author of The Great Cryptogram is, then, in this very 
remarkable position. He has managed to construct a literary 
forgery without himself being a forger. It will take the most 
ingenious of Mr. Donnelly’s countrymen to whip such a record 
as this. Perhaps, however, our readers may be disinclined to 
accept this notion, and may wonder how such things can be. 
We presume, in some such fashion as this :—Mr. Donnelly 
wants to find the words “ Francis Bacon, Nicholas Bacon’s 
son.” With great labour he picks out these words on the 
pages of the folio, and then, by counting vigorously in all 
directions, gets what he fancies is an arithmetical principle to 
justify his selection. In truth, the game is much like that 
which used to be played with the number of the Beast, of 
which Macaulay said,—“ If I leave out ‘T’ in Thomas, ‘B’ in 
Babington, and ‘M’ in Macaulay, and then spell my name in 
Arabic, I have not the slightest doubt that I can prove myself 
conclusively to be the Beast.” 

The best way of dealing with Mr. Donnelly’s work is 
to treat it as all forgeries should be treated,—that is, by 
applying to it those internal tests which can hardly fail if 
judiciously applied, even in the case of the most carefully 
constructed imitations of style, to detect the true from the 
false. We therefore propose to take the narrative which Mr. 
Donnelly tells us he has discovered embedded in the text, and 
without asking how or where it was obtained, to try and show 
that it is absolutely impossible that Bacon could have used 
the words supposed to be his. To do so is far more satisfactory 
than to attempt to explain to our readers the general nature 
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of the cipher, since Mr. Donnelly has only vouchsafed to give 
usa half-account of his methods, and has kept the last and 
essential secret to himself, on the ground that if he disclosed it 
he could not secure the copyright in the narratives which it will 


unfold. This being the case, it would be mere waste of breath | 


to attempt to criticise his methods or show the fallacy in his 
arithmetical vagaries as far as he unfolds them to our view. 
That such a fallacy exists, may be surely enough predicted from 
one simple fact,—the deciphering process, whatever it is, makes 
Bacon write in nineteenth-century newspaper English. We 
may, however, mention, for the amusement of our readers, that 
the system professes to consist in developing a certain progres- 
sion of numbers which, when applied from fixed starting-points, 
pick out words on particular pages of the great folio so as to 
form a consecutive narrative. Let us now examine the style 
of this narrative, which Mr. Donnelly assures us was written 
by Bacon and inserted in the plays. If there is one thing 
strongly marked in connection with Lord Bacon, it is the 
extraordinary distinction of his style. Like Ruskin or 
Carlyle, Bacon was unable to construct the shortest sentence, 
even to string together a couple of phrases, without setting 
thereon the strong stamp of his individuality. His work, 
indeed, isso full of originality and character, that it is impossible 
tomistake it. Let us take a random instance of Lord Bacon’s 
prose, and see whether we can conceive it possible that the 
game man wrote what we place beside it,—a portion of the 
narrative produced by the Great Cryptogram :— 

“Tterations are commonly loss of time : but there is no such gain 
of time as to iterate often the state of the question ; for it chaseth 
away many afrivolous speech as it cometh forth. Long and curious 
speeches are as fit for dispatch as a robe or a mantle with a long 
train is for a race. Prefaces and passages and excusations and 
other speeches of reference to the person are great wastes of time ; 
and though they seem to proceed of modesty, they are bravery. 
Yet beware of being too material when there is any impediment, 

. . bg . . o . i . 
or obstruction in men’s wills; for preoccupation of mind ever 
requireth preface of speech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
enter.” 

Here is the beginning of Mr. Donnelly’s narrative, in which 
we learn how Cecil told the Queen that Bacon, not Shakespeare, 
was the author of the plays :— 

“Seas-ill [Cecil] said that Morelow or Shakstpur never writ 
a word of them. It is plain he is stuffing our ears with false 
reports and lies this many a year. He is a poor, dull, ill-spirited, 
greedy creature, and but a veil for some one else who had blown 
up the flame of rebellion almost into war against your Grace as a 
royal tyrant. I have a suspicion that my kinsman’s servant, 
young Harry Perey, was the man to whom he gave every night 
half of what he took through the day at the gate.” 


Is it conceivable that Bacon, who above all men delighted to 
clothe his swift-coming and pregnant thoughts in language 
exactly appropriate to every shade of his meaning, would have 
indulged in such shambling and ridiculous stuff as this? 
The phrase “I have a suspicion” may well attract attention 


as one which it is almost impossible to conceive being framed | 


by Bacon. But if this is so, what shall we say as to the 
following sentences, which appear in different portions of 
the matter deciphered from the Great Cryptogram ?—* My 
instinct tells me something is wrong,”—* These well-known 
plays,’-—* Running off in the greatest fright,’"—* My poor 
young friend,”—In the hole where he was born and 
bred,”—* The much-admired plays we all rate so high, 
and which are supposed to be his,”—* The subjects are 
beyond his ability,’—“It is even thought,”—* He is sub- 
ject to the gout in his great toe,”—* A bold, forward, and 
most vulgar boy,” —* I knew very well that if Shakespeare was | 
apprehended,”—* Enough brain-power,’—*I am not an im- | 
pudent man,”—* Her Grace is furious,”—“ Royal maiden is in 
a great rage.” Who can read this list and imagine for a 
moment that Bacon, who played on language as on an organ, 
ever employed such meaningless, conventional, vulgar pieces 
of nineteenth-century literary padding as these? It would be 
just as probable to attribute to Bacon a sentence declaring | 
that he telegraphed to order dinner at the Grand Hotel, as one | 
in which he talked about “ brain-power” or “ vulgar boys.” 

We have dealt as yet chiefly with Mr. Donnelly’s second 
volume, in which the story of the cipher is unfolded. The 
earlier volume is occupied with attempted proofs of the 
ordinary kind, that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. The so-called 
“evidence” springs from these root ideas :—Shakespeare was 
only a player and a poor man’s son,—ergo, he could not have 
written the plays. Bacon was the greatest genius of his time, 
—ergo, Bacon wrote them. Bacon, however, was a great | 
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official,—ergo, he did not dare to own to being a poet. Bacon 
wanted a fence—ergo, he employed Shakespeare to pretend to 
be the author of the plays. Such is the style of logie made 
| use of to prove the Baconian theory. The theory is certainly 
| amusing enough in itself, and might perhaps be traced by the 
cynical to the love of a Lord which is instinctive in the English 
race on both sides of the Atlantic. Shakespeare, the national 
hero, only wanted one thing to make him perfect,—to be a 
Lord. This want the advocates of the Baconian theory have 
kindly attempted to supply by transferring Shakespeare’s 
work to a coroneted head. 


Seriously, however, it is not difficult to see how ignorant 
people adopt the theory. They are aghast at Shakespeare’s 
humble origin, and forget, or rather do not know. that almost 
all the other Elizabethan poets were equally obscure in birth- 
They find no records of Shakespeare's life, no letters or manu- 
script in his writing, no books that had belonged to him, and 
conclude that this isa very suspicious fact; for they are not 
aware that even men of letters like Beaumont and Fletcher, 
both born in good circumstances—one the son of a Judge of 
the Common Pleas, the other of the Bishop of London—left 
behind them neither books, letters, papers, nor records of any 
kind. Though their position was so much higher, and their 
popularity as great or greater than his, nothing like as much 
is known of them as is known of Shakespeare. In truth, the 
wonderful thing about Shakespeare is not our ignorance of 
him, but the fullness of our knowledge when that knowledge 
ig compared with what we know of any of his contemporaries 
except Ben Jonson. In case any readers of Mr. Donnelly’s 
book may have been so far befogged by the feats of arithmetical 
legerdemain there displayed as to have had their faith in Shake- 
speare shaken, we will end this article by quoting some of the 
words which Ben Jonson used in regard to Shakespeare, and 
will then ask whether Ben Jonson would have spoken as he 
does if he had known Shakespeare to be an impostor,—for it 
must be remembered that it is part of the Baconian theory 
to assume that Jonson was aware of the secret of the plays. 
These are Jonson’s words,—all the more striking because their 
praise is qualified :— 

“T remember the players often mentioned it as an honour to 
Shakespere that in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been: ‘ Would he had blotted 
a thousand,’ which they thought a malevolent speech. f had told 
posterity this, but for their ignorance who choose that circum- 
stance to commend their friend by wherein he most faulted; and to 
justify mine own candour: for I loved the men vnd do honour his 
menory on this side idolatry, as wuch as any. He was (indeed) 
honest, and of an open and free nature; had an excellent phantasie, 
brave notions, and gentle expressions; wherein he flowed with that 
facility, that sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped.” 
Surely there is real flesh and blood beneath this, not the sort 
of creature fit to hide a eryptogram of so fearful a kind that it 
turned Lord Bacon’s mighty genius into fatuous idiotcy. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Ss 

The Dublin Review keeps its place, to say the very least, among 
the quarterlies. In the April number, the ordinary, as dis- 
tinguished from the Catholic, reader has his interests specially 
attended to in a number of articles, almost all well written, 
on such subjects as “The Jubilee of Science,” “The Empire 
Route to the East,” “ Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Agnosticism,” and 
Not that the interests of the 
Catholic reader, on the other hand, are at all neglected. We 
have never seen a better exposition of the Papal policy in 
regard to one of the most difficult socio-political questions of 
the time, than in a paper here on “State Socialism.” The 
publication of Father Gasquet’s “Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries” has given Cardinal Manning an opportunity, of 
which he has not been loth to avail himself, to deliver a swashing 
blow at the Malleus Monachorum and his associates, the character 
of which may be gathered from the concluding sentences :—* Upon 
the evidence of such wretches, the highest sanctity and the noblest 
intellects of England were blackened and martyred. But upon 
the oaths of such men no just man would take even the life of a 
dog.” The notices of books in the Dublin Review are notable for 
their freshness and vigour. 

The editor of the Westminster Review has shown in recent numbers 
a commendable tendency to admit articles on out-of-the-way 
subjects; and so in the May number we have papers on «The 


Natives of the Solomon Islands,” ‘Tramps, Medieval and 
Modern,” and “ Habitual Drunkenness,” by “ An Habitual 
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Drankard,” who, although he has not the power of De Quincey, 
and does not come to any very remarkable conclusions, knows what 
he writes about. The controversial portion of this Review seems 
scarcely so good as it was. 

Articles bearing such a title as “ London as a Literary Centre ” 
are generally to be shunned; but we are bound to say that Mr. 
R. D. Bowker (an American, we presume), who treats of this 
subject in the new number of Harper’s Magazine, does not err so 
grievously against good taste, by dealing in indiscriminate 
flattery, as so many writers who have preceded him in this field 
have done. It will be looked at, however, mainly for the sake of 
the numerous portraits it contains, and for the more or less 
good stories told of the subjects of these portraits. ‘The City of 
Denver” should be read for the fresh information it supplies on a 
little-known American hive of industry, and “ Russian Convicts in 
the Salt-Mines of Ietsk,” for the corrective information it gives 
on a subject which is generally supposed to have only one side,— 
and that a dark one. 

The May number of Belgravia contains but one really good short 
story—“ Thirst: an Ocean Incident,” by Mr. Clark Russell—the 
tragic interest and grim humour of which are in the best sense 
notable. Some of the other stories, such as ‘‘ Ach!” are, however, 
positively infantile. 








St. Nicholas looks as if it were going to hold its own against its 
numerous and formidable rivals. There is hardly an unreadable 
page in the May number, and some of the illustrations are almost 
superb, 


Given a good specimen of Boisgobey’s writings (‘‘La Main 
Coupée,” for instance), and he is amusing enough for once or 
twice, notwithstanding the sameness which makes one very soon 
weary of him. But The Cat’s-Eye Ring, by F. du Boisgobey (Rout- 
ledge), the specimen now before us, is so inferior and feeble, that 
we are astonishel to find that it has been thought worth trans- | 
lating. It proceeds according to the author’s regular method,— 
that is to say, by introducing a crime and mystification in the 
opening chapters, followed by a gradual unravelling of tangled 
threads in the sequel; but there is in one respect a departure from 
the ordinary custom, inasmuch as the officers of justice are allowed 
for once to do their proper work, and have a share in the dis- 
entanglement, insteal of its being entrusted, as it usually is, to 
an amateur detective who scorns the assistance of the police, and 
who, when on the verge of an important discovery, habitually nulli- | 
fies his own labours by rash confidences to some acquaintance, of 


course either the sought-for criminal or else an accomplice. The | 


story is named after a secret association of scoundrels, amongst 
whom are to be found men of business, fashion, and pleasure, 
bearing good reputations, and whose real characters are wholly 
unsuspected by the people with whom they live. There is nothing 
new in this idea of an organisation of criminals existing unsus- 
pected in the midst of society ; and in order to render it effective, 


it requires to be treated (as, for example, by Balzac and Ponson 
EB e wise have represe he hatred whie 
| that she could not otherwise have represented the hatred which 


du Terrail) so as to impress the reader with a grim sense of awe, 


as though he were beholding the workings of some kind of baleful | 


engine of unknown power and capacity for evil. But it is 


impossible to get up any feeling of this sort in regard to | 


the cat’s-eye ring gang, which does really nothing to justify 


its existence, and was but a weak and inadequate bugbear after | . “ ; 
| tower, recalls to mind a somewhat similar occurrence in the 


all. Both hero and heroine are of well-known Boisgobey types. 


The former is an adventurous and highly susceptible young | i pee 
: : 5 " mee al j ls mle 0eS save appearances at Tis 
gentleman, who rarely lets prudential considerations hinder him | 224 Marvel's young gentleman does not save appearanc 


from following the whim of the moment. And the latter is a 


young widowed Countess, rich and beautiful, who (though herself | i 
| name; and as members of the aristocracy thus abound, a remark 


blameless) has to suffer for the misdoings of a smuggling father 
and ascamp of a brother. The leading villain very seldom appears 


on the stage, and is far too insipid to inspire any of the horror | 


which he ought to excite, considering how largely the story’s events 
are supposed to be influenced by his rascality. 


book, except that it has a tolerably well-contrived sensational scene 
at the beginning. The translation is fairly well done on the 
whole, though it might have been better. ‘She had blocked the 
house-door ” is an inelegant manner of expressing that a lady was 
not at home to visitors; “a forerunner” can hardly be the right 
word to employ where the context indicates that some equivalent 
toa presentiment is required ; and “ he did not know how to broach 
the conversational cask ” sounds awkward, even though there is no 
difficulty in understanding what it means. However, translations 
are, to our mind, always more or less unsatisfactory, and suggestive 
of two lines of Moore’s, with a variety :— 
“* Some flow’rets of merit ye may inherit, 
But the trail of trauslation is over ye all.” 

The Farmers’ Friends and Foes. By Theodore Wood. (Swan 

Sonnenschein and Co.)—Farmers nowadays, we believe, are often 


Neither the con- | 
struction nor development of the plot evinces much skill. And | 
altogether there is little or nothing to be said in favour of the | 


‘ 


readers of books, which they are learning not to despise as un- 
practical. Here is a work which, we are sure, they may study with 
profit. Take, for instance, this axiom :—‘ The injury wrought by 
the robbery of a grain of corn is far inferior to the benefit con- 
ferred by the slaughter of a noxious insect.” The sparrow is the 
illustration of this, and is made the centre of an interesting 
calculation. A pair of sparrows during the breeding season 
destroy 22,500 noxious insects. Each noxious insect would haye 
destroyed 100 grains of corn. Each sparrow, therefore, is instru. 
mental in preserving 1,125,000 grains of corn, a quantity which 
he certainly does not eat. But are there no mischievous birds 2 
Yes ; the wood-pigeon, and, we regret to have to write it, the bull- 
finch. But this charming little creature means well. He is ip- 
tended to be a “pruner and disbudder,” and so to prevent an 
injuriously heavy fruitage. This man does for him, and sy 
leaves him only mischief to do. The general conclusion is that 
birds, for the most part, are friends rather than foes to the farmer, 
But how about insects? The list of insect-foes is alarmingly 
long, that of insect-friends distressingly short. Among them are 
the glow-worm (we wonder how many of our readers are aware 
that it lives entirely upon snails), the lady-bird (whose services 
are handsomely appreciated by mankind, as is shown by the com- 
plimentary names by which it is known in all European languages), 
the Hoverer flies, and Ichneumon flies. Nor must frogs, toads, 
and earth-worms be forgotten. 

There is enough to marvel at in the history of the young lady 
who gives her name to Marvel, by the Author of “ Molly Bawn” 
(Ward and Downey),—so much, indeed, as ful'y to justify 
the title. Not every night is a baby-girl dropped from the 
skies (as it were) outside a nobleman’s house, and found there 
all alone, crying for shelter. Nor is it every woman who, ayter 


| being married for a couple of years to the man of her choice, 


is wooed by him as though they still were strangers. Extraordinary, 
too, is the guilelessness of the girl who at seventeen calmly asks a 


| young man to marry her, without the least idea that she is doing 


anything out of the common; and a year or so later, is too inno- 


' cent tosee thata man is in love with her, although he shows it un- 


mistakably, and her friends tell her plainly what the state of his 


' sentiment is. Excusable as this innocence may be in the matter of 


the proposal, when, notwithstanding her seventeen years, she is in 


| reality a mere child, it is not equally so afterwards, when she has 


become a fashionable married lady ; and in this second case, at all 
events, it seems unnatural and overdone. In contrast to the guile- 
less Marvel is a mature siren—worldly, false, and heartless—who, 
on being disappointed of marrying a rows old Duke, declares that 
she has lost ‘‘the one great ambition of my existence, a cl 
that would have raised me high above even my fondest aspira- 





| tions ;”’ and who (like not a few people in real life) blames cruel 


fate for misfortunes which are, in truth, the result of her own 
misdoings. The spectacle of a mother and daughter competing 
for the affections of the same man is not a very agrecable one; 


va 


but probably the author’s reason for choosing this subject was 


was so bitter as to make a woman voluntarily take away her own 
reputation for the sake of inflicting the stigma of illegitimacy 
upon a detested rival. One scene, wherein the heroine and 
her lover find themselves in an unpleasantly compromising 
situation by being accidentally shut up together in an old 


“ Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,” although it ends differently, 


of life and dimb, in the heroic fashion of Feuillet’s Marquis. 
Almost every character in the tale has a handle to his or her 


which oceurs to the effect that ‘“ Dukes and Earls don’t grow on 
every bush,” seems strangely out of place. The book is not with- 
out cleverness, however, in spite of its trashiness. It does not 
take long to read, and the story, which runs briskly, is perhaps 
more successful in keeping the attention than works of greater 
intrinsic merit sometimes are. 

The Icelandic Discoveries of America. By Marie A. Browr, 
(Triibner and Co.)—Miss Brown thinks that the time is come to 
“proclaim the fact of the Norse discovery, and denounce the 
Columbian one as a deliberate fraud of the Church, devised for 
proselyting [sic] purposes.” This duty is especially laid on the 
United States. If the States fail to perform it, they will suffer 
the most terrible penalties. Rome accomplished a most evil work, 
thinks Miss Brown, in Christianising the Norsemen, ‘and the 
consummation of this iniquity was reserved for the nineteenth 
century, to be outworked on American soil.” In fact, the States 
will perfect a miserable priest-ridden country, rendering 4 
huniliating worship to St. Columbus. What is the remedy ? 
“Tear down Christianity,” says Miss Brown, with the utmost 
candour, and above all things prepare for the millenary of Norse 
discovery in 1985, and do not “be chilled by the thought that it © 
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pe hundred years off.’ The author dedicates her book to “ Mrs. 
John Morgan Richards, of London,” who has aided her substantially 
in placing this work before the world. It is not often that people 
who write such nonsense find others equally silly to help them to 


publish it. 

The Holy Land and the Bible. By Cunningham Geikie. 
(Cassell and Co.)—* I visited Palestine,” writes Dr. Geikie in his 
preface, “ with the intention of gathering illustrations of the 
sacred writings from its hills and valleys, its rivers and lakes, its 
plains and uplands, its plants and animals, its skies, its soil, and, 
above all, from the pictures of ancient times still presented on 
every side in the daily life of its people.” Some such purpose has 
‘ Commentators have gone to 


2 vols. 


heen in the minds of many writers. 
the scenery and life of modern Palestine for illustrations of the 
text with which they are dealing ; while travellers have conversely 
interspersed with their narratives and descriptions the passages 
of Scripture which these naturally recall. Dr. Geikie has, so to 
speak, combined these two methods into a very complete and 
systematic whole. He begins at Joppa, and devotes his first 
solume to Western Palestine, ending it with Jerusalem and 
itsenvirons. ‘To the surroundings of Jerusalem the first three 
chapters of the second volume are also devoted. 
he naturally on to Jericho, thence along the 


goes 


salem 


| 


| NEw Patrerns 


From Jeru- | 


Jordan to the Dead Sea, thence northward to Samaria, the Sea of ' 


Galilee, Lake Merom, Lebanon, Damascus, and the Northern 
Coast. Everywhere he carries out his plan with a careful exact- 
ness, and often with much felicity of illustration. 


We note in | 


the descriptions of Carmel, the interesting detail of the perennial | 
spring (its unfailing character being shown by the presence of | 


fresh-water mollusks). 


This explains how Elijah obtained the | 


great quantity of water which he wanted for his test-offering, | 
without having recourse to the laborious process of fetching it | 


from the sea. ‘This is a sample of the thoroughness and care with 
which Dr. Geikie has done his work. 
greatest interest and value, a perfect treasure-house of Biblical 
illustration. 


The new volume of the “Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), is The Lives of 
the Popes, translated from the Latin of B. Platina, and edited by 
the Rev. W. Benham. It takes us down as far as Alexander VIL., 
1073, and therefore stops just short of the great Hildebrand. It 
is curious to note the number of the Popes in the various centuries 
of our era,—2nd, 10; 3rd, 15; 4th, 11; 5th, 12; 6th, 13; 7th, 20; 
Sth, 12; 9th, 20; 10th, 26. The tenth century was the most 
degraded in the history of the Papacy (so degraded as to present a 
most serious practical difficulty to Roman theories of its functions), 
and it used up the Popes at the rate of one in four years. In 
“Bohn’s Shilling Library ” (Bell and Sons), we have The Queen’s 
English, by Dean Alford, a “seventh edition,” and The Life of 
Thomas Brassey, by Sir A. Helps, a “seventh edition ” also. 


Notes on the History of University College, London. (H. K. Lewis.) 
—This volume is the first collected issue of the University College 
Magazine, and we gladly welcome its publication, the first, it is to 
hoped, of a series. There is no lack of interest in the record of 
what the College has done, of its progress and increase, and in 
notes of some of the men who have filled its chairs. Among 
its lighter contents, we may note a poem by W. M. Praed, 
originally published in the Morning Chronicle, but not included in 
Praed’s collected works. It ridicules the fears which the proposal 
of a University in London inspired. (It will be remembered that 
the College was originally the University.) Here is a stanza :— 





“ Chuckfarthing advances the doctrine of chances, 
In spite of the staff of the beadle; 
And menders of breeches between the long stitches 
Write books on the laws of the needle; 
And chandlers all chatter of luminous matter 
Who communicate none to their tallows ; 
And rogues get a notion of the pendulum’s motion— 
Which is only of use at the gallows.” 
There is a happy allusion in another stanza to “ New futures 
by Monkius.” Dr. Monk of Gloucester and Bristol began a note 
with “facile presentibunt iuvenes,’ whereupon Professor Key 
wrote “facile presentibit quivis dormitasse episcopum.” The 
mistake is a very easy one. Not long ago, a learned editor of 
Virgil had this note on “ Mneid,” i., 185, “‘ quos ego,’ ‘you, whom 
I, an aposiopesis of ‘ punibo.’ ” 

Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for May :— 
The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art—The English Illustrated 
Hagazine.—Part 1 of a serial edition of Picturesque America (Cassell 
and Co.)—Part 11 of Punch’s Victorian Era.—-The Classical Review. 
—The Expositor —The Congregational Review.—The Journal of 
Education —The Month.—The Folk-Lore Jowrnal.—The Argosy.— 
The Century Magazine.—Scribner’s Magazine.—Italia.—Temple Bar. 
—Chambers’s Journal.—The Quiver.—Good Words.—The Leisure 
Hour.—Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Girl’s Own 
Paper.—The Welcome.—Harper’s Young People. 


The result is a work of the | 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
’ 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 
JENN Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE MARK. application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
1 7 § se 
NATIONAL sr. ASSURANCE. 5 
PR Ov! D E N T DIVISION of PROFITS.—£612,900, 
CASH PROFIT has just been apportioned 
amongst the members, being more than 38 
per cent. of the amount paid in premiums 
| N ST { T U T | Oo N 2 during the past five years. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
{HURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION. 

The THIRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
May 16th, 1888. 

At 11 a.m. the Holy Communion will be celebrated in St. John’s Church, 
Smith's Square, Church Street, Milbank, Westminster. The Right Rev.the Lord 
Bishop of Newcastle will preach. @ 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held (by the kind permission of 
the Rev. Canon Capel Cure) at the ST. GEORGE’S INSTITUTE, Bourdon Street, 
Davies Street, Berkeley Square, at 3 p.m., when Lord ADDINGTON will take 
the Chair. The Right Rav. the Lord Bishop of Marlborough, J. G. Talbot, 
Esq., M.P., Admiral D. Robertson-Macdonald, and others, have kindly promised 
to attend the Meeting if possible. . y E 

Friends are earnestly requested to attend, and to bring others with them likely 
to be interested in Church Penitentiary work. 

E. L. BIRKETT, M.D., 
G. C. CAMPBELL, 
T. WODEHOUSE, 

Office: 14 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

ANTED, the following NUMBERS of the 
“SPECTATOR:’’—MARCH lIIth, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 
16th, 1872; JUNE 28:h, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875. Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W-C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_——>—_— 
Alford (H.), Selection of Sermons, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 60 
Ashley (N. J.), Introduction to English Economical History ...(Rivingtons) 50 
Barrere (A.) & C, E. Eland, Slang, 
British Army, by the Author of “ Greater Britain,” 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Courtney (W. L.), Studies New aud Old, er 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) 6 
Chronicles of Cricket, er 8vo . .....+(Sonnenschein) 
De Gasparin (M. de), Sunny Fiel@s a 8vo (8. Low) 
Dobney (H. H.), Jephson; or, Midnight and Dawa, cr 8vo ... .....(Clarke) 
Francis (F.), Newton Dograve, Cr 8V0_ ...........0-s2-cscssscosscsessceees (Ss. Blackett) 
Gower (A.), Elementary Text-Book of Practical Metallurgy (Chapman & Hall) 
Henslow (G. E.), Origin of Floral Structures, er 8vo.... (CO. K. Paul) 
History and Geography of Wal ..(Jarrold) 
Home (D. D.), his Life and M n, 8vo. .(Triibner) 12,6 


James (H.), Partial Portraits, er 8vo Maemillan) 60 | 
(F. V. White) 2/6 | 
Lobley (J. L.), Geology for All, er 8vo.. (Roper) 26 | 

...(C. K, Paul) 14/0 | 
.(Sonnenschein) 60 | 


Laing (S.), A Modern Zoroastrian, 8vo. 


Parry (E. G.), Reyneli Taylor, 8vo ... 

Reid (C. M.), Child-Wife, cr 8vo 

Salmon (C, S.), Caribbean Confederation, er 8vo 

Stevens (J.), Parochial History of St. Mary Bourne, 8vo 
Street (G. E.), Memoir of, by bis Son, 8vo ‘ 
Swanzy (H. R.), Handbook of the Diseases of the 
Winter (J. S.), A Siege Baby, 1 vol. cr 8vo. ae 
Wordsworth (C.), Bishop of Lincoln, 1807-1885, 8vo 

Worsley (H. W. 8.), Nature’s Fairy-Land, er 8vo (E. Stock) 
Young (M.), Jack Urquhart’s Daughter, cr 8vo, boards .. ..(S. Blackett) 


..(Cassell & Co.) 
(Whiting) 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHAm’s, 233 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1Tor but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


Will be OPENED by the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR of LONDON in full state. 
OPENING DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 12rn, at 3 P.M. 


PATRON. 
His MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 


DrrecTor-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
Col. J. T. NORTH. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cay. L. BONACINA. 


The First Exclusively ITALIAN EXHIBITION held beyond the boundaries 
of the Peninsula. 


The most valuable and varied Collection of 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS 
ever exhibited. 


Magnificent and unique Display of 
ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


The HUNTING TENT, &c., of the late KING of ITALY. 
T HE PPAL LAN 





EXHIBITION. 


SCENES FROM ITALY. 
ROME IN LONDON. 

Roman Market Place. Roman Forum, 
Colosseum and Palace of the Ceesars, 
Vesuvius, Bay of Naples, and Italian Fleet. 
Borghese Gardens. Tuscan Farmhouse, 
Capri Blue Grotto. Temple of Vesta. 
Italian Government Naval Exhibits. 
Venetian Lace Makers. 

Venetian Glass Manufactory. 
Alpine Switchback Railway. 
Venetian Illuminations. 

Italian Restaurant and National Dishes. 


The Italian Exhibition Band. 
The Scots Guards’ Band. 
Italian Concerts. 
Neapolitan Mandolinists and Singers. 


1 ITA EXHIBITION. 





ITALIAN 


Open 11 a.m, to 1l p.m. 
Admission to the Exhibition—Opening day, 5s; all other days, is. No Half-a- 
Crown days. 
Season-Ticket Holders are entitled to admission to the Exhibition on the 
opening day. 
Applications for Season-Tickets to be made to 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Esq., Secretary. 
Single Season-Tickets, £1, 
Double Season-Tickets, admitting Gentleman and Lady, 30s. 
Season-Tickets for Children (under 16), 10s, 


a. DTA TAN EXHIBITION. 





n, and Cant Dictionary (Whittaker) 31.5 | 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 
<The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION i: NOW OPEN, 5 PAL 


MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catal gue, 1s, 


a. _____ ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary 
PICCADILLY HALL, #4 Piccadilly. Daily, 10 till @ 
FREE EXHIBITION of RARE ANTIQUE OAK CARVINGS : 


» &ce. The 


| famous old Carved Oak Choir-Stalls and Doorway from the Carthusian Mon: 


of Buxheim, Bavaria, date 1603 to 1651, and other most interesting ot 


| Admis freeon presentation of visiting-card. Exhibited by J. ICH NHAUSER 
Mor 


of 63 New Bond Street, Specialist in Carved Oak S ulptured Panellings 


$9 | QTE: LUCE. LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head. 


Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 


HOME for ELDER GIRLS. _ Principal Subjects taken :—French, German 
’ 


Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 
RUGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the FOUNDA. 
) TION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS on TUESDAY, June Uth. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged es 


| fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fiity 


Students will be admitted in September, 1858. For Competition the Sceretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments ia the Indian Public Works Department 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


_ AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE J for 
) EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent, The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks), 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 
- ; J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 

OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
) CIRENCESTER. ag. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of Bice with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the various branches of Agriculture and 
Estate Management, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of Forestry, &c. j 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


WOMEN, 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

eference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 
For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


A CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A. S. AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire, 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





HeEAD-MastER—C, A. VINCE, Esq., M.A. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, May 3rd. 


NE SENIOR and TWO ENTRANCE HAILEYBURY 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1888, with first four places by Entrance Examination, 
to Pupils of Conyngham House, Ramsgate—For terms, apgly to Messrs. ROSE 
and SNOWDEN, 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 17th and 18th. Six Classical 
and Five Mathematical Scholarships, of value ranging between £80 and £29, and 
tenable for three years, will be awarded. Candidates must be under 15 and over 
13 on July lst. Also a Choral Scholarship, in value not less than £50 per annum, 
is offered for competition to boys (under 12 on July Ist) who possess and desire 
to cultivate musical talent.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, the 
College, Cheltenham, ons 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
of the Military and Civil Department is VACANT, and a SUCCESSOR to 
the late Head-Master will be APPOINTED at the end of this month, to enter on 
his duties not later than September. The reqnisite qualifications are, a high 
Mathematical Degree at Cambridge or Oxford ; experience in School work and 
organisation ; and knowledge of the character and standard of the Woolwich and 
Sandhurst Examinations. The salary is £800 per annum, without a house, 
—Candidates are requested to apply as soon as possible, enclosing testimonials, 
to the Rev. Dr. KYNASTON, the College, Cheltenham. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacancies on the Foundation and Exhibitions will begin on 
TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


T\DWARD THRING MEMORIAL FUND. 


GEORGE BORTHWIOK, Esq., 2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., Chairman. 
Rey. G. H. MULLINS, Uppingham, Hon. Treasurer, 
W. A. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Uppingham. 

J. E. HARMAN, Esq., 3 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, 

Amount paid or promised, £1,150. 

The Committee have decided to apply the Fund in building a transept on the 
south side of Uppingham School Chapel, and in placing therein a monument of 
the late Edward Thring. 

£3,000 will at least be needed to worthily carry out these objects. The Com- 
mittee confidently appeal to Old Boys and others interested. 

Cheques or Postal Orders may be sent to the Stamford, Spalding, and Boston 
Banking Company, Uppingham, to the account of the Fund, or to any of the 
above-named gentlemen. 














z.c.} Hon. Secretaries. 
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HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held at EXETER HALL, Strand, on TUESDAY, 

15th, 1888, at 2.30 p.m. Chairman, Professor Stokes, M.P., D.C.L., President 

“Re the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, D.D.; Rev. Edward White ; 

Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, M.3.; 4 iim. aee ee and 

3 YD EN AL? ; 

others. T. T. WATERMAN, B.A.  _§ Secretaries. 

No tickets required.—Offices, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


OYAL STATISTICAL 
The SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING of the Present Session will be 


held on TUESDAY, May 15th, 1888, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 
Jermyn Street, S.W., at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read,— 


he Royal Society ; 





“Condition and Occupations of the People of East London and Hackney, 1887,” | 


by Charles Booth, Esq, 





ONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY.— | 
The ANNUAL MEETING of Members and Supporters will be heldin ST. | 
JAMES’S HALL (Banquetirg Room), entrance in Regent Street, WEDNESDAY | 


'“IDYLLS OF 


AFTERNOON, May 16th, at 3.30 o’clock. The Right Hon. Viscount SipmovuTH 
i side. 

mee ollowing Gentlemen, amongst others, are to address the Meeting :—Canon 

Wilberforce, H. Belcher, Esq., M.R.C.S., J. H. Clarke, Esq., M.D., Rev. Verner 

M. White, LL.D., A. Bowie, Esq., M.D., the Hon, P, Carteret Hill, the Rev. W. 

Adamson, D.D. 


Tickets may be obtained of the SECRETARY, at the Office, 180 Brompton 


Road, S.W., and at the doors on the day of the Meeting. 
Road, 8.W., anc é = acti = 


OME of REST for 





SOCIETY. | Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
| PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 


HORSES.| 


! 
UN BAL POUDRE (powder optional) will be held in the WHITEHALL | 
ROOMS, Hotel Métropole, London, S.W., on FRIDAY, May 25th, 1858, in aid of | 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
744 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


Ww.c. 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 
The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 


the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 
_ The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 PP.» 
free per post for 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS.” 


BY 
. H. EMERSON, B.A., M.D. 
Twelve Plates by Autogravare, in handsome portfolio. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 
Proofs on India (limited to 150) ... Be pe 
Prints on Plate Paper ae ie 


w<fh BL G 
Prospectus on application. 


eve 1 0 


FREE BY POST. 
‘“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 


the funds of the Home. 


The Band of the 19th Hussars (Princess of Wales’s Own), will give their | 
services on the occasion, by kind permission of Colonel Combe and the Officers of 


the Regiment. 


Tickets, including champagne supper and light refreshments during the evening : 
—Gentlemen’s, £1 5s; Ladies’, £1 1s; double tickets, £2 2s. 

Forms of application for tickets may now be obtained, 
be sent to 8. SUTHERLAND SAFFORD, Secretary of the Ball Committee, 


13 Victoria Buildings, S.W. — 
ADY (25) desires APPOINTMENT 


Amanuensis, Reader, or Travelling Companion. 





‘as SECRETARY, | 


THE AUT 


(About 
and, when filled in, should 


Good German, fair French. | 


Could assist in Literary and is experienced in Philanthropic Work.—Address, | 





“PF, B.,” care of Messrs. Smith, Union Street, Birmingham, 





“THE 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... — ae “es xe was 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 

Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


£1 


Halj- 


yearly. 


Quarterly, | 


appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. 


Press notices, &e. 


OFrY PF & ¢ OO -@ FAN ¥, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


QUEEN 


OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 





OWS S:.......0 


ANTED, COPIES 





of the “SPECTATOR” | for 


JANUARY ith, 1884.—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 
£10 10 0 | Narrow Column 


5 5 0) Half-Column 


Quarter-Page 212 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 


on an average eight words), 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


0 | MANAGER. 


HE DEAN of WESTMIN 
such Parents of Young Boys 
unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr. and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 


LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath ; 


250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 





STER strongly RECOMMENDS 


as would value the combination of an 








CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
EST-END OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNION BANK . of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund B 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

Cae GR AP ETO REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, May, 1887, 
HCINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality, 
WILLIAM 0. Pont Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, $§ Secretaries. — 


— aes eerie 


PECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
Post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. | 


EEE K BAN K,! 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. | 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of | 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, | 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


PARIS, 1878. | 





GOLD MEDAL, 


os TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR | 


WARDROBES, 
ROBINSON | 


For dress or ordinary wear. Best | 
qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest | 
AND linen fronts.35s 6d per half-dozen | 
CLEAVER’S 
atterns of our newest styles in 
MATCHLESS | Faney-Oothen, Flannel, Silk, ‘and 


(to measure or pattern, 2s extra). | 
Gentlemen are invited to send for 
SHIRTS. | Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
* | to any part of the world. 


cuttings of materials used, also 





With best materials in 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 
for 14s the half-dozen. We 
refit none under this figure. 

Price-Lists and samples of 
Linen Collurs, Cuffs, &c., and 


MADE AS GOOD | 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘‘LInEN’’), BELFAST, 


OLD SHIRTS 


| 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH) 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold | 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., | 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | 
London, W.C. 


USE 


© Ss 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
G @G ¢ PD, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


‘It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CuarLes A, Cameron, M.D. 





| ee & Co”’s A 1 SAUCE. 
| 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porn MEATS. Also, 





| nie of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


|11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—This Ointment affords the shortest, 


| safest, and easiest path to soundness in all kinds 
| of 
| maladies, i t na 
| There is nothing deleterious in the composition of 


affections, scorbutic 


skin diseases, scrofulous c b 
inflammations. 


ulcerations, eruptions, 


Holloway's Ointment ; on the contrary, its ingredients 
possess the most soothing, purifying, and strengthen- 
ing qualities. The delicate skin of infants is not 
irritated by the application of this unguent, which is 
therefore as admirably suited for the nursery as for 
subduing the tedious ulcerations attacking the aged. 
By eradicating the cause which originates and sus- 
tains sores, Holloway’s treatment has effected cures 
of chronic ulcers on the legs aud other parts of the 
body, after the patients were apparently past rescue 
or delivery. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 


AY 10th, 1888. 





SUBSCRIBED 


CAPITAL, 


£12,0387,500. 


CAPITAL—Paid, £2,227,500 ; Uncalled, £1,785,000; Reserve Liability, £8,025,000.—Total, £12,037,500, 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £1,430,000. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 8,192. 





DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES BARCLAY. E-q. 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 


CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 

GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 


HENRY PAULL, Esq 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAYM, Esq. 


Joint GENERAL MANAGERS.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Eq , and FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq. 
SoLicitoRs.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., and WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





HE Directors kave the pleasure to report that after making ample provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, and providing for the rebate of discount on 
carrent biils, the profits for the year 1887, including £38,305 10s 11d brought for- 
ward, amount to £499,636 5s 3d. From this sum the Directors have transferred 
£15,000 to the Reserve (increasing that fund to £1,430,000) and £30,000 to the 
credit of Bank Premises Account, to provide in part for the cost of new premises 
at Manchester, which have become necessary, and for which an excellent site, in 
a most suitable locality, has been secured. . 

The Directors recommend that a bonus of 6 per cent. (making 19 per cent. for 
the year) be paid, free of Income-tax, to the Proprietors in July next, and that 
the balance of £31,411 5s 3d be carried to the profits of 1888. 

The Directors report, with great regret, the death of their much-esteemed 
colleague, John Stewart, Esq., who, during his directorship of nearly eighteen 
years, rendered most important and valuable services to the Bank. 





For the vacancy in the direction, the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, a qualified 
Proprietor, has offered himself as a candidate. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 

ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq., 

CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq., and 

CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Ezq., 
all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of Messrs, 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co.) and Mr. Roderick Mackay (of Messrs. R. Mack 1y 
and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election, 





BALANCE-SHEET, December 31st, 1887. 


CAPITAL :— LIABILITIES, 2. ee. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s paid ... a oi 420,000 0 0 
150,€25 99 £600 , £12 bse 1,807,500 0 0 
2,227,500 0 0 
1,430,000 0 


34'811,143 17 8 
358,412 8 11 


RESERVE FUND... a os ooo 
Amonnt due by Bank on Deposits, &c. _ eee nT 
Acceptances, covered by Cash or Securities .., ee ove ove 


Prorit anp Loss Account :— 
Balance from year 1886 __.., 
Net Profits for year 1887 .., 


£ sda 
33,305 19 11 
461,330 14 4 


499,636 5 3 


200,475 0 0 
222,750 0 0 


423,225 


Less Dividend and Bonus for half-year 
ending June 30th (9 per cent.) ... via 
Ditto for half-year ending Dec. 31st (10 
percent.) ... see pas os a 


0 0 


Transferred to Reserve Fund ove 
Ditto to Bank premises account .., 


31411 5 3 


38,858,467 11 10 





ASSETS. 
CasH :— 


At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches 
», Calland Short Notice .., ove aoe ose sa 


£ $0. 
2,716,656 10 6 
3,945,415 3 2 
6,662,071 13 8 
INVESTMENTS :— 

English Government Securities “ 

Indian and Colonial Government, Railway 

Debenture, and other Securities 


Bills Discounted, Loans, &c._... oa = 
Banking Premises in London and Country ... 


£ s. &. 
6,501,200 17 9 


4,619,578 15 6 

—————_ 11,120,779 18 § 

- 20,460,561 8 | 
615,254 16 


38,858, 467 11 10 


RICHARD B. WADE, 
D. MACDONALD, 


T. G. ROBINSON, ) Joint General 
ROBT, WIGRAM, 


Directors, F. CHURCHWARD, 5 Managers. 








We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice as entered 


in the above Balance-sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. 


We 





have also examined the Balance-sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in 
our opinion such Balance-sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by 


such books and returns, 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 
ROD. MACKAY, 





} Auditors. 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was unanimously adopted, the retiring Directors and Auditors were re-elected, and the Right Hon. 


Lord Lyttelton was elected to fill the vacancy in the Direction. 


The thanks of the Proprietors were voted to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the Company, and 
to the Chairman; and a resolution of sympathy and condolence with Mrs. Stewart and the family on the death of Mr. Stewart, who for nearly 
eighteen years held the position of a Director of the Bank, was unanimously passed by the Proprietors. 











A STORY OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE, 
At all Libraries, 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By Francis 
Francis, Author of *‘A Book on Angling,” &e. 
With Original Illustrations by John Leech, 
coloured by hand, 

London: SPENCER BLACKETT (successor to J. 

and R. Maxwell), 35 St. Bride Street. 


CHRISTIAN 


1887. 


Now ready, price 3d. 


In reply to an Article by the Author of “ John 
Halifax,’ in the Cuntemporary Review for April, 


Henry Lewis, Portsmouth, and sold by Masters 
and Co., New Bond Street. 


| 
| Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 60 Illustrations, price 6:. 


OUR ENGLISH SHORES. Being 


Recollections of Watering-Places on the Coast uf 
England. By Wititram Miier, F.R.S.E, 
Author of ‘‘ Wintering in the Riviera,’”’ 


Edinburgh: OLIPHANTS. London: HAMILTONS, 


MARRIAGE. 











The LORD'S BODY: Holy Com- 
munion in Connection with the Atonement. By 
CLEMENT PornpkR, late Rector of Wyck Rising- 
ton. Third Edition, price ls, 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


**The more widely it is known the better. It 
forcibly enunciates truths which are too often over- 


Roscommon aud Sligo. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d; p.p , 2s Sd. 
HE LAND SYSTEM of IRELAND. 


By Wit.i1am O’Connor Morais, County-Court 
Judge and Chairman of Sessions for Counties of 


Dublin: Hopees, Fiaers, and Co. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post. 
free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 


London : 





looked,”—The Expositor. 
By the Same Author, 


REDEMPTION: What is it From? 
How is it Effected ? Price 1d. 


Bristol : CHILLCOTT, 


** An excellent little tract......in which there is 
more light than in many books a hundred times its 
size.’—Ths Expositor. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEnRt G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &c. 
London: G. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Conrt, 
—s and Simpxin and Co,, Stationers’ Hall 
0 





Revised Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s, post-free. 
OM@OPATHIC FAMILY 
INSTRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Epps, 
Describes fully and prescribes for General Diseases. 
London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 
Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 





rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent— 
Bankers, Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
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Fionn Semaine 
\ITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
Just published, price 5s, 


TOLUME I., containing “ PAULINE” and “SORDELLO,” of 
ANEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


(oMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


This Edition will consist of 16 vols. small crown 8vo. A volume will be pub- 
shod montbly. It will contain more than one Portrait of Mr. Browning, at 
ferent periods of life, and a few Illustrations. The price will be 53 per volume. 
will also be a Large-Paper Edition of 250 Copi-s, printed on hand-made 
ppt This Edition will be supplied only through Booksellers. 

yEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23. 


the HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 


Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ ‘‘ By Proxy,” ‘* The Canon’s Ward,” &ec. 


5 


On May 26th, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2+, 
pEMOS. By George Gissing, Author of 
“Thyrza,” “ A Life’s Morning,” &c. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NOVEL. 
OTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION of 
“ROBERT ELSMERE,” 3 vols. by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is now ready, 
at all the Libraries. 
“THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON.”’—VipeE Pusiic Press, 


london: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


JEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


\B—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 


from Two Guineas per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
tuslessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
ithe best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
tiled to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Siiling and Sivpence. 


YUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, with 3 Portraits, price 36s, 
HE LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 
1 BISHOP of NATAL. By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., 
“torof Scrayingham. Also, by the Same Author, 
th CHURCH of ENGLAND, and the TEACHING of BISHOP 
WLENSO, P. ice 1s, in cloth; or by post, Is 1d. 
Witiram Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





DUCATION, RUGBY.—Now ready, with Illustration, A 
HANDBOOK to RUGBY, giving particulara of the numerous important 
‘tools of this great educational centre. Post-free, 7d. 
nce 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ee £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... . ee 19,000,000 


DEADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each, 


for B I 
Price 2s 6d each, 


1848, 





AS ES N DIN @G. 


rybe had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | 


m Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








} 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, a THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


In a Series of Letters. 


By HELENA FAUCIT, Lady MARTIN. 
Dedicated by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
With a Portrait, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN; or, Letters 


from the Afghan Boundary Commission, By Major C. E. Yatr, CS.1, 
Bombay Statf Curps. 8vo, with Maps. (Immed.ately, 


The FAT of the LAND: a Novel. By 


Mary Lester (Maria So.tera), Author of ‘A Lady’s Ride across Spanish 
Hondaras,”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d, 


The LAND BEYOND the FOREST: Facts, 


Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerarp, Author of *‘ Reata,’? 
“* Beggar My Neighbour,’ &c, 2 vols., with Map and Lilustrations, 253. 


** She has given a delightfully varied and interesting, and, for general informa- 
tion, sufficienfly complete account of the ‘ Land Beyond the Forest.’ The book ia 
more readable than most fiction.”—Scotsman. 

«She is able to lend a certain charm to the strange and interesting facts which 
she has to tell of the ‘ Land Beyond the Forest.’ ’’—Atheneum, 

“One of the brightest and most enjoyable books of its kind that has come our 
way for a good many years There is not, indeed, a dull page to be found 
between the covers of the two volumes, the interest of which is indefinitely 
increased by a large number of admirable illustrations.”’"—Manchester Examiner. 


This day is published,a NEW EDITION. 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 


Betrothed and Free. By Lady BeLtarrs. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

An admirable manual of self-help and self-education; an encyclopedia of 
valuable hints and suggestions. Even matters that might be calied familiar, 
trivial, or commonplace are brightly treated with fresh orizinality. Directions 
are given as to diet as well as study; stress is laid on the due development of the 
physical powers and the careful preservation of health ; dress and the adornment 
of the person are not neglected; maidens are counselled as to the choice of a 
husband, and as to how they may cage as well as net an eligible admirer,”’—Tiines, 


The BLACKSMITH of VOE: a Novel. By 


Pav CusuineG, Author of *‘ Misogyny and the Maiden,” ‘‘A Woman with 
a Secret,’’ &e. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

** Full of clever drawing and rich in striking incident.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“It is an idyll in prose, in which we are given the finest idiom, the keenest 
humour, the most picturesque eloquence, and dramatic force of no mean order, 
The workmanship of the book is delightful from first to last, and the character 
of Abel Boden is a masterpiece after its kind. Tue story itself takes the most 
powerful hold on the reader’s sympathies.”— Whitehall Review. 

‘*Isa powerful and interesting novel which should increase the reputation of its 
talented author.’’—Scotsman, 





This day is published, 


MARY STEWART. A Brief Statement of 


the Principal Charges which have been brought against her, together with 
Answers to the Same. By the lateJoun Hossack, barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo, 23 6d, 


GEORGE ELIOT’ LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in 24 vols. crown 8vo, printed from a New and 
Legible Type, price £6. 


“ A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works In size, type, and paper, every- 


| thing that could be wished.”—Athenewn, 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Edition, in Uniform Binding, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Sold separately. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s 61; The MILL on the FLOSS, 33 61; FELIX HOLT, the 

Radical, 33 6d; SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s; SC{LAS MARNER, 2s 61; 
ROMOLA, 3s 6d; DANIEL DERONDA, 73 6d; MIDDLEMARCH, 7s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOTS MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS. 

The SPANISH GYPSY. APoem. Crown 8vo, 53.—The LEGEND of JUBAL, 
and other Poems, Old and New. Crown 8vo, 53—IMPRESSIONS of THEO- 
PHRASTUS SUCH. Crown 8vo, 5s.—ESSAYS and LEAVES trom a NOTE- 


BOOK, Crown 8vo, 53. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Complete in One Volume. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 
her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. New Edition, Illustrated with Portrait aud Wood Engravings, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Mrs. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 


Edition, crown 8vo, each 5s. 
Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life; COUSINS; PAULINE; TROUBLESOME 
DAUGHTERS ; DICK NETHERBY ; The BABY’SGRANDMOTHEX; Tue HI:- 
TORY of a WEEK, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edioburgh and London. 


Uniform 
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THE NEW GALLERY, 


REGENT STREET. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


IS NOW OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TILL 7 P.M. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 

NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUS 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of 

DIRECTORS, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

Deputy-CHainmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
Rev. C.L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J, A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. 
The DEAN of EXETER, 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 
Puysic1an—Dr, STONE. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June 
Accumulated Funds _... ae ois se et £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... nee = on ae oni wit pan eat 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 __... obs soe nao ar ae 486,000 
The Society offers the following advantages:—1l, Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
sea RSSSED 





THE 





TEES, 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
YORK. 


WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 
Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


Ist, 1887. 





aoe 








Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 








-——with full Profits, --Reduced Premium underSpecial Conditions,-~, | 
AGE, £38. d. AGE. | £3. d. | 
25 20 18 | 25 | 14618 | 
30 | 233 3 4 | 30 | 18 10 10 | 
35 | 2610 0 35 | 21 4 2 | 
40 31 15 40 | 2417 6 | 
45 36 3 4 45 2319 2 
50 | 4313 4 50 3419 2 | 





Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A . Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





USE 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Askfor the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 








ELLIOT STOGK’s 
SPRING LIST. 





Just ready, tastefully printed, crown 8vo, handsom.: 
"bound, price 5s, post-free.” andsomely 


NATURE’S FAIRY-LAND; 


or, Rambles by Woodland, Meadow, St 

Shore. By H. W. 8. WousLer-Bexisoy. F, 
of the Linnean Society, Lecturer on Bo 
Westminster Hospital Medical School, 


Contents:—The Journeyings of the Raindrops 
From Root to Flower—Ont among the Gorse—toy 
panions of the Corn—A Half-tide Pool—On the Sani: 
—Shells and Shell-Builder—Holly and Mistletoe—p, 
Fishes Enjoy Life ?—The Nests of Fishes—Architects 
of the Steam—Among the Primroses—Waves of th, 
Sea—Waves at their Work—A Corner in the Garde, 
—Spiders Agiin—Violets—The House-Fly’s Story—4 
Woodland Ramble—Spider Society under Water— 
The Procession of the Flowers. , 


“ Few can read this very pretty volume without 
pleasure and profit, Flowers, plants, insects, the Bea 
and seashore, &c., furnish the author with delightfyl 
themes, on which he gives us very pleasant and iu- 
structive pages.”’—Newcastle Daily Chronicle, Yay 
7th, 1888. aha 


In feap. 4to, bound in cloth, price 7s ‘6d; on hand: 
made paper, 12s 6d; 12 Whatman copies have bee 
printed, price 21s. 


The SECOND SERIES of 


The ANGLER’S NOTE. 


BOOK and NATURALIST’S RECORD. By the 
late THOMAS SATCHELL, Author of “ Bibliothess 
Piscatoria.”’ ‘ 
This Second Series of ‘‘ The Angler’s Note-Book” 
is uniform in intention, character, and appearance 
with the First Series. It reproduces much old angling 
matter from scarce and little-known books, and chats 


oe 
eulow 
Botany at 


| pleasantly and sympathetically of woods, fields, anj 


streams, teaching many rare lessons and furnishing: 
much valuable information concerning angling ani 
natural history, past and present, to those who lor 
the country and its elevatinz influences. Much rey 
and valuable bibliographical information is also cor. 
tained in the volume. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


Y Y 
RECORDS and RECORD 
SEARCHING, A Guide to the Genealogist ani 
Topographer. By WaLTerR Rye. 
“Mr. Rye has a keen sympathy with the mz 
whose ancestors are lost, stolen, or strayed, H: 
takes him by the Land, leads him through the dusty 


| paths of genealogy, and teaches him how to ure his 


eyes. The first chapter alone will have a charm fir 


| many readers beyond anything in the literature ¢ 


sensation.’”’—Daiiy News. 


Now ready, tastefully printed in imperial 4, 
copiously Illustrated, handsomely bound in clot 
gilt, price £7 7s; or in best crimson turkey moroc, 
£8 18s 6d. 

DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to le 

MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

The 


GREAT SEALS ¢ 


ENGLAND. Arranged and Illustrated from th: 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. With 
Descriptive and Historical Notes. By the le 
ALFRED BENJAMIN Wyon and ALLAN WY), 
the former and present Chicf Engravers of be 
Majesty's Seals, 

“This handsome work is a literary gift, at on 
interesting to the artist and the antiquary.’- 
Standard. 

** A magnificent work. The execution of theplats 
is perfect, and the descriptive letterpress lear 
nothing to be desired.’’—Globe. 

“The whole bistory of England, her Constitutios, 
her costume, and her art may be read in ‘ The Grest 
Seals of England,’ ’’—Daiiy News. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown 8v0, oli? 
cloth, 63, 


SECOND SERIES } 
OBITER DICTA. By AuGustTine BIRRELL. 

‘* This second series maintains the credit the auth 
gained by its predecessor. Asan extremely agreeat! 
and well-informed companion, we are glad to ne 
Mr. Birrell again.””—Times, 

“Mr, Birrell certainly writes very brightly # 
agreeably. He isneverdull; he hasa vein of humo 
and a command of literary allusion.””—Globe. 


In crown 8yo, tastefully printed, and bound in clo! 
price 63, post-free. 


ONLY an ADVERTIS 


MENT. A Story that is Half True. By: 
MARTIN. 

“ Pleasant and interesting.”—Morning Post. i 
“The incidents are arranged with much skill. 
Times Weekly. ee 

‘A clever and entertaining story.”’—Nevci 
Chronicle. 

** Allthings considered, this story must be regard 
as one of the best that have appeared this seaz0n 
City Press, 


London: 





Ss. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & 
LIST. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy Svo, 3%. 






The FOURTH EDITION of 





ON AND OFF THE 
STAGE. 


“No brighter or more entertaining book than * Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft On and Off the Stave’ has been 
published for several seasons, Mr. Yates’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences” and Mr. Frith’s, have spoiled the public for 
all but the best work in this department of litera- 










gossip. The book, from beginning to end, is full of 
interest and entertainment, and it is, moreover, of 
much serious importance as a contribution to the 
history of the stage during the lost two decades. The 
story is told with modesty, good taste, and discretion. 
Take it altogether, the book is admirable. Every one 
who cares at all for the stage will read it, and no one 
who begins it will put it down until the last page is 
turned.’—Graphi:. 












Just ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, red cloth, 3s 6d. 






DAUGHTERS. By Mrs, Henry Woop. Forming 
the Fifth Volume of the New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion of that Author’s Works, now appearing in 
Uniform Style and Price at Monthly Intervals. 















NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





Now ready. 


The ACADEMICIAN. By 


Henry Errout, Author of “ An Ugly Duckling,’’ 
&. In8 vols. crown 8vo. 
“It is long since we have had the pleasure of wel- 
eming into the ranks of fictim an author of such 
exceptional promise a3 Henry Erroll.’’—Giaphic. 





NARKA. By Kathleen 


O'Meara, Author of “‘ The Old House in Picardy,’”’ 
&e. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 






“There are few authors who have written so well 
on men and things in Russia as Miss O’Meara in her 
new novel, entitled ‘Narka.’ To an intimate know- 
ledge of her subject she unites a grace of manner that 
places her story in the foremost rank of those of the 
season. In short, fall of dramatic adventure, stirring 
episodes, with strong local colouring, and forcibly 
written, ‘Narka’ is a novel which should attain a 
ey than ordinary degree of popularity.’—Morning 

ost, 


LOYALTY GEORGE. 


Mrs Parr, Author of ‘‘ Adam and Eve,” &e. 
3 vols. crown Svo. 








In 





“An interesting story from beginning to end, told 
ina natural and simple way Glimpses of green, 
peaceful coast scenery, not too frequent to hide the 
izures and not too scarce for the pictures to lack local 
colour, are everywhere interwoven in this delightful 
took, which has thronghout a freshness as of the 
breezy air on the coast of Devonshire.””—Pall Mall 
azetty, 


The PARTING of the WAYS. 


By Miss M. Brrnam-Epwarps, Author of 
“Kitty,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 














“The very laudable object of this novel is to amuse 
the reader The writing is lively, the conversations 
ite clever, and there is a sparkle of good spirits as 
well as originality throughout.’’—Murray’s Magazine. 







JOAN VELLACOT. By Esme 


Stuart, Author of ‘‘ Muriel’s Marriage,” &, In 
3 vols, crown Svo. 





“By far the best book which has yet been written 
by its author, There is a well-constructed story, 
Yhile at the same time she shows a power of analysis 
both minute and faithfal’’—Morning Post. 













RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


By 


SON'S M R. 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT 


tare, but this book of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft is well | 
worthy of a place with those masterpieces of modern | 


LORD OAKBURN’S. 


| 
| 
| 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





MURRAY'S 





L, iS FT. 
This day, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE EDMUND STREET, 
R.A., ARCHITECT. 


By his Son, ARTHUR EDMUND STREET. 


BOOKS OF THE 
SIR HENRY LAYARDS EARLY MR. INGE’S SOCIETY in ROME under 
ADVENTURES. 2 wols., 24s. the CESARS. 6 
LORD JUSTICE BOWEN’S VIRGIL. LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES 
2s. DARWIN 


JIN. 
The HON. E. LAWLESSS NEW MR. MACDONALD’S HISTORY of the 
NOVEL, MAJOR 


LAWRENCE. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. NILE CAMPAIGN. 12s 


SEASON. 


2 Vols., JDS, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, buckram back, gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. By Jd. M. 


BARRIE (“Gavin Ocirvy’’), Author of “ Better Dead,” “When a Man’s 
Single,” &c. 
| The Spectator of Saturday gives three columns to a warmly appreciative notice, in which 
| it says :—“ We have thought it positively our duty to call attention at some length to this 
book, because in its fidelity to trath, its humour, and its vivid interest, it is a complete and a 
| welcome contrast to the paltry ‘duds’ which are nowadays printed by the dozen as pictures 
of humble and religious life in Scotland.” 
| The Atheneum has also a favourable review, in which it says:— Very graphic is the 
description of the storm-beaten, snow-laden clachan of gray stones, and bright is the observant 
insight in which natural features are displayed by the solitary and philosophic village dominie 
who tells the tale.” 


| 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A CLOUD on ST. ANGELO: a Novel. By Cyril 


‘*The book, which shows considerable power of narration, as well as of character delineation, will be 
found entertaining and pleasant to read.”—Scottish Leadev, 


NATURAL CAUSATION: an Essay in Four 


Parts. By C. E. PLumprae, Author of “ General Sketch of the History of Pantheism,’’ &e. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. (Now ready. 


The GERMAN EMPEROR and EMPRESS. 


| Frederick III. and Victoria: the Story of their Lives. Being the Sixth and Popular Edition of “ Two 
| Royal Lives.’ By Dorotuea Roserts. Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


| A book sureto be popular in domestic circles...... The book, we should imagine, gives a just idea of the 
| character of the two exalted personages whose public and private life supply mainly its material.’”’"—Graphic, 
| 


JEWISH PORTRAITS. 


Author of ‘‘ Outlines of Jewish History,’ &c. 








| 
| 
| 


By Lady Magnus, 


With Frontispiece by Harry Furniss. Small crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. 


EXPOSITIONS.” SeriesIV. (Completing the 


Series.) By the Rev. Samvren Cox, D.D., Author of “ Salvator Mundi,” * Balaam: a Study,” “ The 
Bird’s Nest,’ &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
‘¢ The volume is one of the most interesting and valuable that we have received from Dr. Cox. 
some of the strongest analytical character-sketching he has ever produced.’’—Glasgow Mail. 


ce 


It contain= 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


NOTICE—The Third Volume of “ The 
HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE,” edited by 
HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, and 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, price 10s 6d, will be 
published on WEDNESDAY, the 30th inst. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM: COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 
HEREFORD. By the Rev. Canon Phillott. Feap. 8vo, 


with Map, cloth boards, 3s. 
ST. DAVID’S. By the Rev. Canon Bevan. Fcap. 


with Map, cloth boards, 23 6d. 
*,* Twelve other Volumes of this Series have already appeared. 


8vo, 


A COMMENTARY on the REVISED VERSION of the 
NEW TFSTAMENT. By the late W. G. Humpury, BD., Vicar of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Prebendary of St. Panl’s C ithedral, and cne of the 
Company of Revisers of the New Te-tament. New Edition, Revised, crown 
$vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


MARTYRS and SAINTS of the FIRST TWELVE CEN- 
TURIES. Studies from the Lives of the Black-Letter Saints of the English 
Calendar. By the Author of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


“By the COMING of the HOLY GHOST.” Thoughts for 
Whitsuntide. By the Author of “‘ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
Printed in red and black, post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. Fcap. 8vo, printed in 
red and black, half-bound, 23 6d, 
A New Edition based on the best Text and without curtailment or modification. 


FIVE MINUTES STORIES. ByMrs. Molesworth. With 


several Illustrations printed in colours, small 4to, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


In TOUCH with NATURE: Tales and Sketches from the 
Life. By Gorpon StTaBLEs, M.D., R.N. With several Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


The LIKENESS of CHRIST; being an Jnquiry into the 
Verisimilitude of the Received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. By the late 
Tuomas Heapuy. Edited by WyYKE Baytiss, F.8.A. With several Illustra- 
tions printed in gold and colours, small 4to, cloth boards, price 63. 


PARABLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 
(The). With Pictures by Sir Joun Everett MILLAIs, R.A. Letterpress 
printed in black and red on fine paper. 4to, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the ANCIENT BRITISH 
CHURCH. With Special Reference to the Church in Wales. By E. J. 
NeEweELL, M.A. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

(A lucid book on a department of history hitherto much neglected.) 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. E. L. Curts, Author of ‘‘ Turning Points of Ohurch Histor y,’’ &c. 
With numerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 

“A usefnl little manual of subjects eccles‘astical, antiquarian, and parochial.’”” 

—Saturday Review. 

“Cannot fail to be widely useful.’’—Church Times. 
“Scarcely any question can be asked about Church matters to which he does 
not supply an answer.’’—Graphic. 


DOMESDAY BOOK. A Popular Account of the Exchequer 
Manuscript so called, with Notices of the Principal Points of General Interest 
which it contains. By WALTER DE Gray Bircu, F.S.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 

** A handy volume of an introductory character which will be found useful by 
all persons who wish to obtain some knowledge of the subject.” —Guardian. 


CHINA. By Professor R. K. Douglas. A New and Revised 


Edition. Pust 8vo, with Map and several Illustrations, cloth boards, 5s. 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By 


Mary E. Paterave. Oblong 4to, with numerous Engravings, cloth boards, 53. 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of GREECE and ITALY. 
er lg H. H. Bisuor, Oblong 4to, with numerous Engravings, cloth 


DANDELION CLOCKS; and other Tales. By the late Mrs. 
-acioor oe by Gordon Browne and other Artists. Small 4to, paper 


The PEACE-EGG, and a CHRISTMAS MUMMING PLAY. 
By an are ga Ewine. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Small 4to, 
paper s, 1s, 


LIFE of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. With Sketches of 


the Royal Family. A Jubilee Memoir. Feap. 4to, copiously I!lustrated, cloth 


boards, 2s 6d, 
PEOPLE’S LIBRARY: Factors in Life. Three Lectures 
cap. 8yvo, 


on Health—Food—Education. By Professor SEELEY, F.R.S. 
cloth boards, 1s, 
*,* Ten other Volumes of this Series have already appeared. 


LARGE FRESCO CARTOONS ILLUSTRATING 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. Size, 45in. by 35 in. 
GREGORY and the ENGLISH SLAVES, A.D. 589, 
ST. AUGUSTINE before KING ETHELBERT, A.D. 597. 
MANUMISSION of SLAVES by an ENGLISH BISHOP, A.D. 900. 
The MARTYRDOM of S. ALBAN, A.D. 304. 
8. AIDAN PREACHING to the NORTHUMBRIANS, A.D. 635-642. 
8S. COLUMBA at ORONSAY, A.D. 563. 
IONA at the PRESENT DAY, founded A.D. 565. 
The VENERABLE BEDE TRANSLATING ST, JOHN’S GOSPEL, A.D. 735. 
STONEHENGE, 
MURDER of MONKS by the DANES, CROWLAND ABBEY. About 870 A.D. 
The MARTYRDOM of ST. EDMUND, A.D. 870. 
8. DUNSTAN REPROVING KING EDWY, A.D. 955. 
Each 1s 4d; or mounted on canvas, 2s each. 


The OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND for 1888. Furnishes a trustworthy acconnt of the Condition of 
tbe Church of England, and of all bodies in communion with her, throughout 
the world. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 33; cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 

**It is not too much to say that year after year it has steadily improved upon 
its original form, and that this year’s volume, in point of matter, style, arrange- 
ment, accuracy, and all those other qualities which go to make up excellence in 
a work of reference, is by far the best of the series.’’—Times, 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 


W. H. ALLEN AND COvs 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, 
BART., M.P. 


With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography from 
the Author’s Original Paintings on the Spot, and 4 Maps. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED, 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bt., M.P., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., D.C.L. (Oxon.), 
Author of “ Journals Kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nevaul,’’ Xe, 
The PxatEs inclule—“ana of Galilee, Jopp», Church of the Holy Sepulebre. 

Gethsemane, Bethany, Bethlehem, Jacob’s Well, Mount of Beatitudes, Nazaret))’ 

Storm on the Lake of Gennezareth, &c., &e. . 


“ Every picture is a study in itself...... He has produced a very delightful book, 
and one that will set the Holy Land in quite w new aspect to many readers,” 
—Guardian, 

“The speciality of the book is its eol ured illu:trations—thirty-two admirably 
rendered reproductions of the author’s striking studies in oil of historic scenes 
of the Holy Land.’ —Truth, 

“ Tts topography is luxurious, and its beautifully executed coloured illustration; 
predaced from the author's sketches make it a gift-volume of singular richness,” 


THE STATESMEN SERIES, 


This Series is intended to comprise a Collection of Brief 
Biographical Studies of the Great Men, Continental as well 
as English, who have influenced the Political History of 
the World. 

Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 





TWO VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED. 
BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kebbel, Author 


of “ History of Toryism.” 

“The portrayal we need hardly sty is thoroughly sympathetic, an, in fact, 
the reader who desires to know what Lor! Beviconsfield was, both as min and as 
statesman, could not do better than take Mr. Kebbel as his guide.’’-—(lobe. 

_ “Mr, Kebbel supplies a visible void in hi:tory by this succinct, emphatic, 
inclusive account.”—Whitehal!l Review. 

“ His book contains useful information well arranged, and a defence or apology 
which, though a little tuo persistent for the rules of art, is moderate, houest, and 
intelligent.”—Saturday Review, 


PALMERSTON. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 


** Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and order'y account of the 
life of the last English statesman whose career can be regarded with almost entire 
satisfaction by all good Englishmen.”—Saturday Review, 

‘Tt appears to us to be most admirably executed.”—Athenvum. 

The following are some of the Volumes in the course of preparation :— 
O'CONNELL. By J. A. Hamilton. [Im the press. 
METTERNICH. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.1. 
PEEL. By F. C. Montague. 

BOLINGBROKE. By Arthur Hassall. 

FOX. By H. 0. Wakeman. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
WALTER STANHOPE. By John Copland. 


1 vol. crown Svo, 63. 
The VOICE of URBANO. By J. W. 


} sige Author of ‘‘ Three Thousand Miles through Brazil.” 1 vol. crown 
vo, 63. ° 

“Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of the 
graphic way in which Mr. Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants,’’—Suaturday Review. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the ITALIAN SCHOOLS in 


the DRESDEN GALLERY. By “C.J. Ff." With numerous Illustrations. 


SOME HOBBY-HORSES, and HOW to RIDE 


THEM. By C.A.Montresor. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. ; 
** Everybody who owns a scrap-book ought to read the instructive and gossipy 
essay, ‘ How to Keep a Scrap-Buok.’ ”’ 


This day is published, royal 4to, £3 33; coloured, £6 63. 
With C8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


The ORDERS of CHIVALRY. From the 


Original Statutes of the Various Orders of Kuighthocd and other Sources of 
Information. By Major J. H. Lavurence-ARcHER, formerly 60th Kings 
Boyal Rifle Corps. 





43 QUEEN VIOTORIA STREET, E.C. BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH STREET. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 











Lonpon: Printed by Joun CamPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street 
; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 12th, 1888, 
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